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Translated for the Lady's Book. 
THE HISTORY OF VENICE; 


ABRIDGED, AND DIVIDED INTO EIGHT EPOCHS. 


Tus city, which has never been taken by 
storm or blockade, is built upon about seventy 
small islands which rise out of the Lagune; it is 
divided in its length by two great canals, is 
subdivided by one hundred and forty-seven small 
ones, and re-united by three hundred and six 
public bridges, nearly all marble, connecting 
two thousand one hundred and eight small streets. 
Upon the islands and borders of the canals, stand 
about twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and 
eighteen houses, formerly containing one hun- 
dred and ninety thuusand, and at present about 
one hundred thousand individuals. This assem- 


blage of water, earth, and buildings, presents a 
very irregular figure, measuring from east to 
west two and three-fourths Italian miles, from 
north to south one and three-fourths; in circum- 
ference six and one-fourth; covering a surface 


of two and a half square miles, and is washed 
on all its sides by the Lagune. 
First Epoch—Origin of Venice—A. D. 421. 

We think it reasonable enough to fix the 
epoch of the permanent establishment of the 
Venetians on these isles as early as the year four 
hundred and twenty-one, when the cruelty of the 
people from the north, who invaded Italy at the 
commencement of the fifth age, often obliged 
the inhabitants of the Terra Firma to seek an 
asylum in the most retired marshes of the Adri- 
atic Gulf. In running over the progress of the 
first insulars during their democratic government 
under the Tribunes, who were annually elected 
in each principal isle, we arrive at the time when 
the enlargement of the state and the develop- 
ment of its resources, obliged them to concen- 
trate the executive power in the hands of one 
alone, which naturally produced a change which 
constitutes the 
Second Epoch—Paul Lucius Anafesto, first Doge of Venice 

—A. D. 697. 

The election of a chief for life with the title of 
Doge, in place of the annual Tribunes, did not 
establish monarehy, but only fixed the primitive 
democracy under the direction of one president 
instead of many. Thus all the national force 
and activity was concentrated and directed with 
wisdom, and the Venetians made astonishing 
progress during five ages. The Republic, by 
the glory of its arms and riches continually 
extended its political influence as well as the 
high standing of its members, who commenced 
forming alliances with princes, kings, and em- 
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perors; and in the tenth age, a successor of 
Cesar, who occupied the throne of the east, 
honoured, by his consent, by the magnificence 
of the presents that he made, and by the splen- 
dour of the fetes that he gave, the marriage of 
his niece with a citizen of Venice. 

A long and brilliant suit of prosperity, the fruit 
of those admirable traits of heroism which form 
the grandeur of states where public glory and 
utility are inseparable from families and indivi- 
duals, conducts us to the thirteenth age, which 
we will call our 


Third Epoch—Conquest of Constantinople—Henry Dandolo 
forty-first Doge—A. D. 1204. 

The brilliant success of the expedition of the 
east, the loftiness of genius and talents, and the 
magnanimity of the chief of the government, 
made this the most brilliant epoch of Venice. 
Not only should we admire the noble hardiness of 
the Doge Henry Dandolo, who, although nearly 
blind and bent down under the weight of ninety- 
four years, commanded a fleet of five hundred 
sail, crossed the sea with forty thousand warriors, 
directed courageously the assault of Constanti- 
nople; and who, ready to sacrifice the precious 
remains of his illustrious career to the glory of 
his country, was the first to land under the walls, 
which his warriors, animated by his example, 
immediately scaled and planted the standard of 
the republic; but, we ought to be much more 
struck with admiration by considering the wis- 
dom and ingenuity of this great man, in the 
midst of all the obstacles which opposed his en- 
terprize, and obliged him to struggle without 
cessation against the enemy, and against the 
prejudices of the age, which fettered his noble 
efforts in arriving at the achievement of the glory, 
that he knew, nevertheless, to acquire by the re- 
united force of the heterogeneeus elements of 
which the Crusades were composed. The heroic - 
patriotism and wisdom of Dandolo shone with a 
greater lustre when he refused the diadem of the 
Eastern Empire, to which the Electors wished 
to add a new splendour by placing it upon his 
venerable and majestic head. After the exam- 
ple of Dandolo wonder disappeared, for such 
men could not but obtain the most brilliant 
success. The dominion of the Republic, at this 
epoch, was extended over a very considerable 
part of the Eastern Empire, and over the half of 
Constantinople; Morea was joined to it as @ fief 
attached to the title of Despot, or Imperial 
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Prince, granted to the Doge; and the Isle of 
Catidia, which was bought of the Marquis de 
Montferrat. In this manner the establishments 
of Venice formed a long series of islands, pro- 
vinces, and kingdoms, which extended from the 
Atlantic to the Biack sea. What a source of 
advantages and riches for them at this time, 
when all the commerce of Europe, with the 
Indies, was carried on by this way! 

The affairs of the state were then managed by 
virtuous, skillful, and valiant men, who, after 
considering the enlargement of territory and the 
change of circumstances, perceived the necessity 
of modifying the constitution, after the events 
and according to the difference of the times, to 
maintain the glory of the nation, which produced 
the 
Fourth Epoch—The Democratic government takes the form 

ofan Hereditary Aristocracy—Peter Gradinigo, forty-ninth 
Doge— A. D. 1297. 

The impulse of the people, well directed, is 
often sufficient to make conquests, but it is only 
possible to maintain them by foresight, firmness, 
and wisdom, which qualities united are not to be 
found in the people. From the year eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-two, a representative council of 
four hundred and seventy members, which were 
annually changed, was already substituted at Ve- 
nice for the general Assembly. The citizens of 
all classes had the right of electing members of 
this council, which still preserved the democratic 
system, although the ancient popular influence 
in the affairs of state was considerably weaken- 
ed. The Fathers of the country perceiving 
that this constitution would no longer agree with 
the new order of things, guided by the wisdom 
and address of their Doge, Peter Gradinigo, 
and animated by courage proportionate to the 
greatness of the enterprize, resolved, in twelve 
hundred and ninety-seven, that hereafter the 
members of the representative council of the 
nation should not be chosen from individuals of 
all classes, but only from the members of the 
council of this epoch, from those who had been 
members during the four preceding years and 
from their descendants; thus aristocracy suc- 
ceeded the primitive democracy. It was asto- 
nishing to see this great change take place with- 
out a drop of blood being shed, without noise or 
tumult, which proved the wisdom with which it 
was executed; and, although some time after, 
it produced troubles, the same talents which had 
conceived it, knew how to maintain and re-es- 
tablish tranquillity. The effect answered the 
views of the reformers. Aristocracy sustain- 
ed with honour the political existence of the 
state, and was able to resist the attacks of jea- 
sousy launched against it by the powers of Italy, 
and even by Europe, and the Ottoman force 
which menaced all the east. The Republic, 
always respectable even in its reverse, was at 
last obliged to cede, but, not before she had dis- 
puted the ground, step by step, with the irresist- 
ible power of the Turks, who with the price of 
floods of blood overturned every obstacle. But, 
if on one side she was forced to lessen the mari- 





| 


time frontiers, she knew how to enlarge the 

others, by extending her power over the conti- 

nent near the Lagunes, which will be the subject 

of the 

Fifth Epoch—The Venetian Terra Firma from A. D. 1338, 
to A. D. 1508. 

Venice saw that celebrated sentence of Ma- 
chiavel, “‘ That the people submit voluntarily to 
the government that treated the vanquished as 
friends and not as enemies,” realized in her fa- 
vour. Order, economy, wisdom, justice, and 
equity, the fundamental basis of the Republic of 
Venice, engaged the cities and provinces of Italy 
that occupied the space situated between the sea 
and the Alps, to submit spontaneously to her 
laws, and thus unite with the virtuous descend- 
ants of their ancestors, who had taken refuge 
many years ago on the Lagunes, and who were 
happily established and multiplied. The Vene- 
tians then employed their politics to the utmost 
extent to profit by the disposition of the times 
and circumstances which were favourable to 
their interests; thus, by the aid of persuasion, of 
silver, and of force, they possessed, from the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, their 
new conquests along the sea from Ravenna to 
Trieste; and to the centre of all the country 
lying between the sea, the Alps and the Po; ex- 
tending in Lombardy upon the coast of the 
Adda, and occupied, even beyond the Po, many 
strong places in the Romagna, and in the Pou- 
ille. But, although it is true that prosperity is 
often the recompense of virtue and valour, it is 
nevertheless true that it almost always gives birth 
to hatred and jealousies, thus the princes having 
possessions in Italy, and among others, the Pope, 
envious of the Venetian power, prepared the 
great events which form the 

Sixth Epoch—The League of Cambray, A. D. 1508. 

Hatred is sometimes the price of benefits, 
because they humiliate the one who receives 
them. Jules II. who owed his elevation to the 
Pontificate, both to the favour of Cesar Borgia 
and to the Venetians, imprisoned the former, 
from whom he exacted the cession of his estates 
and rights for his ransom, and purposed to dis- 
possess the latter of all they possessed in the 
Romagna. He easily obtained the first object; 
but, irritated at having been frustrated in the 
second, and not considering the consequence of 
a foreign invasion of Italy, but only listening to 
the desire of lowering those who had elevated 
him, he employed all his address and influence 
to engage Spain, France, Germany, and all the 
Italian princes to league with him against Ve- 
nice. Such was the origin and composition of 
this formidable coalition, signed at Cambray, 
the tenth of December, 1508. To the armies of 
so many powerful princes, the sainted Father 
added his, with interdiction and excommunica- 
tion, which he launched against the Venetian 
government. Europe, astonished, saw the Re- 
public resist in a miraculous manner all the 
efforts directed against her: opposing force to 
force, and wisdom to the wrath of the Vatican. 
The Emperor Maximilian, at the head of one 
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hundred thousand men, besieged Padua. Louis |} we cite the celebrated Thomas Morosini, who, 


XII. King of France, commanded in person his 
army, with which he descended into Lombardy. 
The armies of Spain, of the Pope, and the other 
Italian princes, occupied different situations on 
the territory of the Republic. 

The Venetian army having been vanquished, 
retreated to the Capitol, and the Terra Firma 
was almost entirely conquered by the enemy; 
but the love of the people, the most sure and 
precious resource of governments in adversity, 
was not extinguished. The fidelity of Trivisa 
and Padua, the general wish to return under the 
laws of the Republic, her wise foresight, her 
energy and promptness to take advantage of 
the attachment of the provinces, her firmness 
and patriotism rescued her, and caused her to 
shine forth with more splendour from under the 
cloud of misfortunes which had been the touch- 
stone of her courage and strength. They reco- 
vered in a little time nearly all their territory, 
except some strong places, having been obliged 
to cede to the Pope those of Romagna, to appease 
the sainted Father, and to obtain absolution of 
the interdiction and excommunication. After 
having again thus restored peace abroad, and 
established order at home, the Republic occupied 
herself with embellishing the capital, for it was 
at this precise period that a great number of 
edifices were built, and decorated by Scarpa- 
gnino, Sansovino, Sanmicheli, and other archi- 


tects and artists of the highest reputation, and 
at this same time, Henry the Fourth, King of 
France, asked, and obtained, the title of Patri- 
cian of Venice,an honour sought after by the 
Pontiffs and many other princes. 

But the Turks, already having possession of 
Constantinople, harassed the establishments of 


the Republic, in the east. Wars, ravages, and 
ruins succeeded each other rapidly. The arms 
and politics of the Venetians courageously op- 
posed them. The country was teeming with 
heroes, who, in victory or reverse, covered them- 
selves equally with glory: the enemy always 
paid dearly for their advantages over the Vene- 
tians; success was reciprocal, and the Republic 
knew how to maintain her honour, notwithstand- 
ing the great superiority of her adversary. 
About the end of the fifteenth century, she had 
lost almost all Morea, but, at the same time she 
acquired the kingdom of Cyprus; it is true that 
she lost it in 1571, but, only after a glorious re- 
sistance. The celebrated M. A. Bragadino, the 
intrepid defender of Famagouste, and a great 
number of brave men, performed extraordinary 
feats of valour there. In the same year, the vic- 
tory of Lepanto, brought back, in one day, to the 
Venetian banner, all its ancient glory, and blot- 
ted out the misfortunes that the Republic had 
experienced. In 1669,it was necessary to cede the 
Isle of Candia, but this misfortune did not hap 
pen until after a defence of twenty-five years, the 
glory of which excited the envy of the Paladins, 
and the admiration of the universe; this war was 
memorable for the numerous examples of valour 
of the Venetians, among the number of which 





with only one vessel, had the courage to defend 
himself against forty-five Turkish galleys. It 
was in the course of the same war that one town 


| alone, made eighty sorties, resisted the impetu- 


osity of sixty-nine assaults, and the explosion of 
one thousand three hundred and sixty-four mines, 
and only surrendered to very honourable con- 
ditions. Again, in 1687, Francois Morosini, the 
Peloponesian, repelled the Ottomans, and con- 
quered the Morea a second time; the occupation 
of which was recognized by the treaty of peace 
of Carlowitz, in 1699. 
Seventh Epoch—Peace of Passarowitz—A. D. 1718. 

The exploits of the Peloponesian were the last 
efforts of the power of the rulers of the Adriatic; 
for, some years after, Venice signed a humiliating 
peace at Passarowitz, on the 2Iist July, 1718, by 
which she ceded to the Turks, the kingdom that 
Morosini had reconquered with so much glory. 
Human wisdom may retard and moderate the 
order of nature and events, but it can never de- 
stroy or change them; men renowned for their 
wisdom had been the pride of the Republic, but 
their efforts could not arrest the irresistible in- 
fluence of time; although the worm of time works 
silently and slowly, still it never ceases to gnaw. 

The government now began to show evident 
signs of its ruin; every thing revealed its per- 
plexities and fears. The globe had already 
changed its face during two centuries; the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good-Hope and America, 
had opened, in the sixteenth century, a new 
channel for commerce. Italy had ‘always been 
a central point, but now it ceased to be; Portu- 
gal, Spain, Holland, France, and England, took 
possession of the seas, the land, and the riches 
which were discovered. Venice, which had, 
during so many ages, furnished these nations 
with the products of Asia and Africa, was now 
obliged to receive them from these very people ; 
and far from preserving nearly the exclusive 
navigation of the Archipelago and the Mediter- 
ranean, she was obliged, in 1577, to allow the: 
flag of England, and in 1598, the flag of Holland, 
to float freely on the seas which washed Turkey. 
The political system of the European states, the 
art of war and navigation, the finances, the 
public instruction, the industry, the different 
branches of civilization, in fact, all things ex- 
perienced a very sensible change after the fif- 
teenth century; but Venice alone still held to 
her ancient customs. At the commencement, 
the Venetians replaced the Tribunes by the Doge, 
and when circumstances, brought about by the 
succession of events, required it, democracy gave 
place to aristocracy. Another reform was ne- 
cessary after the peace of Passarowitz, to give a 
new impulse and a spirit more conformable to 
the genius and experience of the age, to the go- 
vernment. The Republic knew this want; she 
still had some men of genius; they had recourse 
to consultations, they spoke of reform, but the 
tranquillity which the Republic then enjoyed, 
made them neglect not only their future tran- 
quillity, but even the safety of the state. Her 
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marine, formerly superior te the others, did not © its measures, and, at last, the Great Council of 


like the others adopt the modern naval architec- 
ture. Her land armies did not understand the 
refined tactics and discipline which the other 
sovereigns had newly introduced into theirs. 
Her finances were preserved upon the ancient 
footing, and the fear of overburdening the people 
deprived her of the necessary funds for her de- 
fence. The long repose of the Ottoman Porte, 
plunged the fleet of the Republic into a state of 
inactivity ; the fidelity of Austria, the feebleness 
of the Italian princes, the weakness of the eccle- 
siastic censures, made them neglect the fortifi- 
cations of their forts, their artillery, and their 
infantry. 

It often happens that a long peace destroys 
the means to make war. Besides, the revolution 
of the commercial system had considerably dimi- 
nished the number of sea-faring men, and ex- 
hausted the source of riches, which during the 
preceding years had repaired all the losses and 
raised upVenice from the gulf of the most terrible 
vicissitudes. But if the universal and almost 
exclusive commerce, the superiority of their 
marine, the order of the administration, and their 
political wisdom had raised them to the pinnacle 
of grandeur; the loss of the first, and their infe- 
riority in the rest, in comparison with the other 
powers of Europe, carried away all the elements 
of their prosperity, without which they had either 
to perish or to create new ones. 

Eighth Epoch—Downfall of the Republic of Venice—A. D. 
1797. 

The Republic wanted neither armies nor men 
of talents even in her last moments. She pos- 
sessed more than three millions of subjects, the 
love of the people, many fortresses, a land and 
sea army; the annual revenue of six and a half 
millions of ducats of silver (about five millions 
and two hundred thousand dollars;) her Capitol, 
which nature had rendered inaccessible to the 
enemy, was defended, in the Lagune which 
surrounds it, by two hundred men-of-war of 
every kind, manned by eighty thousand four 
hundred men and armed with seven hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon. The arsenal was 
abundantly supplied with every thing; one 
hundred and forty thousand citizens were able 
to furnish, in case of need, more than twenty 
thousand soldiers for the defence of their coun- 
try. But with all this the government wanted 
the necessary energy to collect, dispose, and 
employ usefully these resources, and to adopt 
measures proportionate to the intricacy of eir- 
cumstances. A fallacious hope of tranquillity 
kept the Venetians in a state of inaetivity, and 
made them decide not to take a part in the war 





which had broken out between Austria and 
France, and which disturbed Italy in 1796. This | 
conduct drew upon them the contempt of the 
other nations, and forced them to submit to the | 
fate reserved for those whe have neither the | 

| 


means of defence nor the talent te employ them. 
The French army occupied a great part of the 
Venetian territory; the government encouraged | 
the French, by the timidity or incertitude of 


the Republic rendered legitimate their hostile 
marches, by its abdication, adopted on the 12th 
May, 1797, without using the forces and re- 
sources which were still at its disposal. They 
delivered, by this act of pusilanimity, the Capitol 
and all the state, which was treated afterwards as 
a conquered country. Such was the sad end of 
a republic which had existed during fourteen 
centuries, which had merited the respect and 
admiration of sovereigns as well as the love of its 
subjects, and which had given birth to so many 
heroes. The souvenir of its history, and the mo- 
numents of its Capitol, are at present objects of 
general admiration, and since the happiness of 
nations is always the result of the wisdom of its 
laws, and of the good order of the political admi- 
nistration, it will not be difficult to find among 
the precious relics, proof of the ancient prospe- 
rity of Venice, and in the history of its govern- 
ment, facts which bind the causes to the effects. 
As we judge of the talents of an architect, sculp- 
tor, or painter, by the beauty of an edifice, 
statue, or painting,so we draw the same con- 
clusion in considering a goverument, by fixing 
its degree of merit upon the results of its riches, 
studies, manners, characters, habitudes, and even 
the amusement of the people. 

In the brief and rapid view we have taken of 
Venice, we have purposely omitted to notice the 
manners, customs and habits of the people—our 
object being the exposition of her history, and 
not the delineation of her charactcr: but as illus- 
trative of one of the moral qualities for which 
they have been so long distinguished, the love of 
music, the annexed plate has been prepared re- 
presenting a Serenade. 

Whether their enthusiastic predilection for 
music and poetry is to be referred to their sunny 
skies, or to some peculiarity of moral constitu- 
tion, or to both, we shall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but certain it is, no race of people have 
displayed a more passionate fondness for melody. 

Travellers, almost without exception, and 
among others, Byron, have spoken in terms of 
the most liberal praise of their moonlight Sere- 
nades, and the plaintive song of “ the Gondo- 
lier.” 

There is a peculiar sweetness and irresistible 
fascination in the soft notes of music, borne on 
the water and on the breeze; and in such an at- 
mosphere and beneath such a sky, they melt, 
subdue and harmonize the soul, as if the voice of 
a spirit had spoken on enchanted ground. 

** All classes,” says Byron, “ are alike charac- 
terized for their love of music and poetry. There 
is a poetry in the life of a Venetian, which, in its 
common course, is varied with those surprises 
and changes, so recommendable in fiction, but 
so different from the sober monotony of northern 


| existence: amusements are raised into duties— 
| duties are softened into amusements—and every 


object being considered as equally making a part 
of the business of life,is announced and perform- 
ed with the same earnest indifference and gay 
assiduity.”’ DELTA. 
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From the Amulet. 
A BROTHER'S DEATHseBED. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 

Broraer, alas! our life 

Was one unending strife! 

And there thou liest now, 

Death’s seal upon thy brow, 
Stretched on thy pallct-bed, 

Cold straw beneath thy head! 

I shall lie down to sleep 

In soft state pillowed deep; 

In fine and silvery lawn, 

With damask curtains drawa! 

Yet thou art gone to rest, 

Like Lazarus in Abraham’s breast ; 
And I, another Dives, shall awake 
Within the ever-burning lake. 
Wretch that [ am !—through life have bega !— 
Now comes the first reward of sin— 
Remorse, that with relentless ire 
Gnaweth my soul like fire; 
And pointing to this death-bed state, 
Crieth, “ Repentance comes too late ! 





My soul is tortured thus to see, 
Brother, thy latest misery !— 

These panes, of poverty the proof; 
Those naked rafters in the roof; 
That fireless grate, this broken floor; 
And here thy miserable store— 

The last drop in the pitcher drained, 
The bread from charity obtained, 
Dry, tasteless morsel, at thy side !— 
And thus my brother died! 


Well, life and all its wants are o'er; 
His heart will ache no more! 

And no more in the street 

Will he my chariot meet, 

And say, indignant at my pride, 

To the poor beggar at his side ;— 

* Yon rich man is my brother, 

The first-born of my mother. 

Our father died: and he 

Possessed our property. 

A tyrant was he from a boy, 
Dominion was his life’s sole joy; 

And with an iron sway he broke 

At first my spirit to his yoke. 

Oh, happy were the three 

That died in infancy! 

They felt not what my life has borne— 
Capricious enmity and scorn. 

I was a trampled slave for years, 
Icraved mine own with bitter tears; 
And, after long and cold neglect, 

*T was offered me—for what ?—my self-respect! 
Oh, happy were the three 

That died in infancy! 

For they knew not the bitter feud— 
The life-long strife that thence ensued; 
And saw not, as I daily see, 

His pride insult my poverty !’’ 


Thus wilt thou say no more—no more! 
The hatred and the pride are o’er ; 

And [ would give my luxury 

As low as thou to lie, 

Could that the lost regain, 

Or from my soul remove the guilty stain! 


Oh! what a dread amount, 
*Fore me, to judgment went on his account! 
And he, this day, hath stood before the throne, 
To testify of evil I have done: 
And judgment is gone forth—therefore in dremi 
Stand I accused and trembling with the dead! 





Ay, I would give my golden luxury, 
Brother, to be like thee !— 

To meet without despair 

The old man with the silver hair— 
To say, ‘‘ Thy words I did obey, 
And kept through life the narrow way!” 

To fly, with garments undefiled; 

To that pure mother, her redeemed child ;— 

To say, “ Thy prayers were heard; 

And, at the eleventh hour, I was restored ; 

And then to hear her say triumphantly, 

‘* Thank God! the sons he gave are all with me!"’ 


Eee 
THE EARLY DEAD. 


Too bright, toe beautiful for earth, 
Was she who giaddened every heart! 
The blessed sunbeam of each hearth, 
Her light seemed of our life a part! 
Weep—for her voice will greet no more: 
Weep—for her brow of love is dim! 
Where Heaven's eternal fountains pour, 
Her gpirit breathes its glorious hymn. 





Mother of Aer, our loved and dead, 
Though many a fair plant round thee bloom ; 
Long will thy bitter tears be shed, 
Where the pale roses shade her tomb: 
Yet as thou mourn’st, remember too, 
She hath been spared the toil and strife, 
The wasting griefs, the dreams untrue, 
The thousand ills of human life. 


Remember, when mid your sweet band, 
Thou art offering up thy soul in prayer, 
That she who treads the “ better land,” 
Her vow with thine is mingling there/ 
Thou hast the memory of her worth, 
Thy future’s shadowy vale to cheer; 
Though brief her pilgrimage on earth, 
*Twas marked by virtues rare and dear. 


Father! rejoice that once thou’st called 
So rich a treasure all thine own— 
Rejoice, e’en though by cares enthralled, 
That o’er thy path her love once shone; 
Speak of her oft to those who still 
Around thee shed hope’s blissful ray ; 
And, as with joy their young hearts thrill, 
Bless Him, who thus hath strewn thy way. 


Sisters, at noon and eve who'd miss, 
As wearied from yon halls ye come, 
Her bounding step, her playful kiss, 
Her laughing glance to greet you home; 
New pleasures in your path will spring, 
New ties perchance will round you twine, 
Yet think not Time’s o’erladen wing 
Hath aught more fair than her we shrine. 


Brothers! it seemed a darkened hour 

When from this world your playmate passed ! 
When on each tree and bursting flower 

Your idol sister gazed her last: 
The turf is on her! and for you 

Love’s harp its sweetest chord hath lost— 
Brothers! prove te her memory true, 

As on life’s wave your barks are tossed. 


The turfis on her! Weep not now— 
All blessings crown the early dead! 
She was called home, ere from her brow 
One trace of radiant mirth had fled: 
Knowing but Love’s unclouded sun, 
Her dream of earth was bright as brief— 
Rejoice, that when the goal she won, 
Her crown had not a withered leaf! 














SWAMP HALL. 





SWAMP HALL; 
OR, THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


Tue Pennys lived at Richmond. They were 
of that happy class denominated the respectable, 
but made themselves continually miserable, in 
their anxiety to be fine. Happiness was very 
well—but then, fashion was something. They 
had a snug house—a beautiful garden, sloping 
down to the Thames—two “ fair daughters” and 
three promising sons. Add to this, ten thousand 
pounds in the 3 per cents., with the best of 
health, and you have a brief summing up of the 
possessions and advantages of the family of the 
Pennys. No, we have forgotten one treasure— 
they had a family friend. He was the oracle of 
the house, by virtue of his threescore years, a 
broken constitution, and an estate called Swamp 
Hall, in not the most fertile part of Lincolnshire. 
Mr. Solon—such was our “ friend’s’’ name—gave 
the law to the Pennys; although we cannot dis- 
guise the fact, that his dicta were, at times, not 
uncomplainedly allowed by Mr. Penny himself, 
who, animated by some extraordinary prejudice, 
wished sometimes to guide the interests of his 
own family. It needed all the arguments of Mrs. 
Penny, to contend against this wrong-headedness 
of the father of her children. 

“ My dear Mr. Penny,” Mrs. P. would ex- 
claim, when desirous of effectually silencing any 
rebellious scruples of her husband, “I should 
not persist in my opinion, were it not, as I have 
told you before, the opinion of Mr. Solon.” 

“ Nor, my dear,” would reply Mr. Penny, in 
the mildest of tones, “‘ should I, were I not cer- 
tain that when Mr. Solon heard my argu- 
ments—” 

They had one morning pursued thus far, when 
Mrs. Penny, with more than usual energy, re- 
torted—-‘* Nonsense !—-Mr. Solon never hears 
arguments; ‘tis enough that he advises. Is he 
not—” And here Mrs. Penny called up one of 
those looks which we are apt to assume, when 
we would knock down opposition with a self- 
evident truth—* Is he not the family friend ?” 

What could Mr. Penny do?—what could he 
say tothis? Why, nothing but press his hands 
gently together, raise them nearly to his chin, 
incline his head, slightly elevate his shoulders, 
and reply—** Unquestionably.” 

Mrs. Penny felt her vantage ground, and fol- 
lowed up the attack with merciless vehemence. 
She had received her education at the best board- 
ing-school in Kensington—and knew the full 
force of argument by interrogation. Thus, when 
Mr. Penny had allowed her premises, that Mr. 
Solon was the family friend, she continued, with 
a growing air of triumph—“ Can any thing be 
done without him ?” 

The question went to Mr. Penny’s heart. Ne- 
vertheless, he replied—* Certainly not.” 

Pe we mare from him ?—Does he not 
e confidential letters of 
friends?” our dearest 





Something of the most delicate tint of a blush 
rose to Mr. Penny’s cheek, as he satisfied the 
query—* Every line.” 

‘“* Has he not stood for the three last children ?” 

“* Every one of them.”—To which Mr. Penny 
might have added, *“‘ and given them names, most 
of them borne by the now dead and buried mem- 
bers of the family of the Solens.” 

** Do we not allow him to pay for the education 
of Jemima and Petrarch? Was he not once 
horsewhipped, in mistake for yourself? And 
did he not take your place in a duel—you re- 
member how I scolded him for it—with a mur- 
dering ensign, from the north of Ireland ?” 

Mr. Penny hesitated to answer this latter 
question. Mrs. Penny, however, thought ingra- 
titude a heinous sin, and again enforced it. 

Mr. Penny still shrunk from the thrust. He 
could only return to his wife’s first interrogatory 
—‘* As you say, Mr. Solun is the friend of the 
family.” 

“* Say !—I know him to be so.—Well then, is 
Mary to be married off, before Mr. Solon makes 
his decision ?” : 

** Decision!” —For once Mr. Penny ventured 
to ask, “ Am I not her father?” 

“ Father!—What of that?—Isn% Mr. Solon 
the family friend ?”’ 

Mr. Penny ventured to lower his brow.— 
“ Humph!—It’s a pity so much friendship is 
wasted on strangers. I wish he’d a family of his 
own.” 

“Then it seems you forget Mr. Solon’s Lin- 
colnshire estate—(that Mecca of Mrs. Penny’s 
hopes)—“ you forget Swamp Hall—that fertile 
and fashionable retreat.” 

This was a subject on which, spite of the 
frowns of his wife, Mr. Penny would, at times, 
venture a jest.—** Fertile and fashionable!— 
why nothing grows there but rushes—and no 
one ventures there but geese—and they, only as 
visitors.” 

“Rushes and geese!” retorted Mrs. Penny, 
with a contemptuous glance. “I vow,I have 
heard Mr. Solon declare that his grounds pro- 
duced for the on tradesmen.” 

_ ver Ron chair-menders, and Lon- 
don poult —I forgot—in seasons of great 
plenty, he an acre or two of wild water- 
cresses.”’ 

“ This, Mr. Penny, is all idle. You know that 
he has willed his estate to our boy. We mustn’t 
neglect the dear child’s interest. I’m sure—” 

here Mrs. Penny cast a look of consolation at 
her husband)—“ Mr. Solon can’t live long.— 
Doesn’t he break every winter?” 

““ Yes—but, hang it! he mends every spring.” 

“ Mr. Penny, look at his face.” 

“‘ Havn’t | watched the coming of every wrin- 
kle into it? Had I studied the stars, as I have 

studied his features, I had got more money by 
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almanac making, than ever I shall gain by 
Swamp Hall.” 

Mrs. Penny was shocked.—* This of the friend 
of the family !—One who gives his advice—”’ 

“ Faith, he ought to give it,” quickly retorted 
Mr. Penny, “ else ’twould often be dear indeed. 
—Didn’t he make me speculate, and lose in hops, 
when I wanted to invest in camphor?—Didn’t 
he foretell a hard winter—” (It was now Mr. 
Penny’s turn to act the querist.)—“ I suppose the 
geese were early at Swamp Hall—and make me 
buy up bear-skins, when the currant-trees con- 
spired to bud in January ?—I always lost by his 
advice—but once.” 

Here was a straw of comfort for Mrs. Penny. 
and her drowning d snatched at it.—* Well, 
I am glad you of inch Once, then, his 
advice did serve you ?” 

** Yes—he counselled one way, and I took ex- 
actly the contrary.—To say the truth, I am 
almost tired of Mr. Solon.” 

“ Husband—be reasonable:—you know he 
must die soon.” 

“ Die!—I tell you what, wife—I have long 
suspected it, but now I am sure of the fact. 
People who promise to will away estates, never 
die. If ever they fall sick, it’s only to teaze us, 
by getting well again.” 

“The man can’t live,” replied Mrs. Penny, 
with great emphasis—“ I tell you—” 

We know not what consolatory proofs of Mr. 
Solon’s early dissolution would have been ad- 
vanced, had not a shuffling at the door, and the 
shrill voice of Becky, the servant, suddenly 
snapped the chain of Mrs. Penny’s evidence. 

“ Well, Mr. Solon, I’ll give your name,” cried 
the girl, backing into the room, and vainly ea- 
deavouring to delay the entrance of an old gen- 
tleman, who flung himself into the middle of the 
parlour, and stood with his hat perched on the 

mmit of his head—one arm flung beliind 
the tail of his coat, the other extended forth— 
and, with the eye of a “ death-darting cocka- 
trice,” looking now at the girl, and now at her 
master and mistress, as, with a voice spasmodic 
with surprise, he cried out— 

“ Name, name!—Mr. Penny—Mrs. Penny!” 
—The friend of the family stood gasping with 
hmentMrs. Penny brought a chair, and 
softest manner possible, chid Mr. Solon 


in 
“ The dews were 


forventuring out so early 
yet upon the ground.” 

Mr. Solon, shaking his forefinger at Becky the 
maid, inquired of Mr. Penny-—* who is this?— 
asked my name—barred me at the door !’’—his 
voice rose as he enumerated each new indignity 
—* Me!”—He literally crowed out the mono- 
syllable. 

As they say in Parliament, Mrs. Penny ex- 
plained. ‘ It was the new servant.” 

“‘ She’s better than the last, I hope!” observed 


the family friend, scarcely permitting himself to 











be mollified: then to Becky, most impressively— | 


“Young wowpan! behave yourself, or I shall 
discharge you.’ 
Becky muttered something about “two mas- 


ters.” Mrs. Penny caught the sound of discon- 
tent--- What’s that, Becky ?—-Remember, in 
this house, Mr. Solon is the same as Mr. Penny.” 

Becky caught the eye of her master, and with 
a significant “* Oh!” vanished from the parlour. 

‘** T hope, sir,” inquired the master of the man- 
sion of the family friend “ you remain in excel- 
lent health?” ’ 

“You do hope, eh?—I thought you didn’t— 
you didn’t speak before. Perhaps, I’m trouble- 
some ?” 

*“* Now, my dear Mr. Solon,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Penny in the greatest concern. 

**T can go to Lincolnshire,” cried Mr. Solon. 

“ | wish you would,” thought Mr. Penny. 

“In fact, I ought to go—I will go.”—Mrs. 
Penny said nothing, but smiled beseechingly at 
the friend of the family, who, by degrees, let his 
anger subside in his paternal care for Miss Mary 
Penny, whose choice, or rather, whose reception 
of a husband was at this time, the grand house- 
hold question. There were two aspirants for the 
young lady’s hand, linked as it was with three 
hundred per annum by the will of her grandfa- 
ther. Mr. Edmund Wilkins, the junior partner 
of a respectable house in the city, had, for some 
two years past, been received by the Pennys, 
was by no means indifferent to Mary, and what 
was, indeed, a still greater recommendation, was 
not decidedly objected to by Mr. Solon. Un- 
happily, however, the friend of the family, was 
* the fortunate holder” of a somewhat irascible 
bull-terrier, that on a very slight provocation, 
laid bare the shin-bone of Edmund Wilkins, who, 
in his agony, unmindful of the sacrilege—for the 
terricr-bull was sacred as the dares at the fire- 
side of the Pennys—returned the assault with so 
vigorous a kick, that a fractured rib was the lot 
of (in Mrs. Penny’s words) “ the dear dumb ani- 
mal.’ This, in the emphatic language of Mr. 
Solon, “ ruffian-like assault,” on the part of 
Edmund Wilkins, was construed into an open 
declaration of war by the friend of the family, 
and thus the lover had at once to contend against 
the fancied horrors of hydrophobia, and the pow- 
erful interest of the owner of Swamp Hall. Be- 
sides this, Mr. Solon had formed a street ac- 
quaintance with the Honourable Frederick 
Rustington—a gentleman, who had gallantly 
delivered the family friend from a knot of pick- 
pockets on a levee day—who was connected with 
the first families, whose dress was the very flower 
of the mode, and whose mustachios were as black 
as Erebus. Of course, the Honourable Frede- 
rick Rustington had been made at home with 
the Penny’s: too much attention could not be 
paid to the preserver of the family friend. At 
any time, Edmund Wilkins would have willingly 
dispensed with the presence of the visitor, but 
coming as he did, pat on the attack of the buil- 
terrier, introduced and patronized by the vindic- 
tive Solon, he was a rival not to be despised. 
Edmund Wilkins could see that Mrs. Penny 
began to look coldly upon him—that Mr. Penny 
seemed half-afraid, to venture as he was wont, a 
cordial shake of the hand—that Mary would sit 
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for half an hour, with her pretty blue eyes, con- 
templating the pattern of the carpet—and, worse 
than all, that Mr. Solon would cast a supercilious 
look of triumph from the junior partner, to the 
mustachios of the Honourable Prederick Rust- 
ington. All this, kad Edmund Wilkins to endure, 
together with a wound in his shin, and a nervous 
excitement at the thoughts of water. 

“] have made up my mind,” said Mr. Solon, 
when induced by the attentions of Mr. Penny 
to descend from his wrath to the affairs of the 
family. “I am determined—Mary must marry 
the Honourable Mr. Rustington.” Mr. Penny 
was about to remonstrate, but was summarily 
checked by the friend of the family. ‘“‘ Marry 
him directly, and the young couple can go and 
spend the honeymoon at Swamp Hall—Swamp 
Hall!” Had the tongue of Demosthenes en- 
riched; the mouth of Mr. Penny, it would have 
been paralyzed with the syllables—-“ Swamp 
Hall’’—he was dumb—and the matter, at least, 
in the opinion of Mr. Solon, was finally ar- 
ranged. 

Enter Becky, with letters. They were scarcely 
glanced at by Mr. Penny, ere they were in the 
hands of the friend of the family.—“ A plague on 
the impudence of this world,” cried Mr. Penny, 
** here is that fellow, Rogers, sending to me for 
the loan of a hundred pounds! The brazen 
rascal!” 

“Why, Mr. Penny, you forget—Mr. Rogers 
—a man of honour—a man of substance.” 

“ Substance! My dear sir, he has been going 
to pieces this twelvemonth !” 

Have a care, Mr. Penny—defamation, sir— 
Mr. Rogers is, I repeat, an honourable man; 
and, not that I would desire my wishes to weigh 
with you—in fact, I have no right—none what- 
ever—yet, Mr. Penny, allow me to say, that you 
will best support your character as a liberal man, 
by obliging Mr. Rogers with—” 

“ But my dear sir!” 

“J don’t wish to persuade you—as | said, | 
have no claim to any influence—how should I 
have—none !”’ 

Mr. Penny had no remedy: Mrs. Penny ably 
advocated the character of “their old friend 
Rogers.” Mr. Selon, with wounded dignity, 
took “‘a more removed ground”—and, to be 
brief, Mr. Penny wrote the cheque, and enclos- 
ing it in a letter despatched it by a special mes- 
senger to London. “ Hem,” cried Mr. Solon— 
and as the missive was borne away, he repeated 
with a college air,“ Bis dat, qui cito dat.” At 
this moment, little master Nicodemus Solon 
Penny was ushered into the apartment with the 
nursery maid, previous to his departure on a 
visit to his grandmother, at Hackney, Mr. Solon 
having promised the old lady the long-expected 
treat. “ Just like the head of the old philoso- 
phers,” cried Mr. Solon, as, rubbing up the 
stubbly hair of Nicodemus, he looked with un- 
common sagacity in the child’s face; “‘ Come, 
master Nicodemus,” cried the girl, “ or we shall 
lose the coach!”— Coach!” exclaimed Mr. 
Solon, ‘I thought I desired the child should go 





in the steam-beat? To be sure—I have no right 
to interfere, but I thought I said the steam- 
boat!” . 

A look of anxiety overspread Mes. Penny’s 
face, as she endeavoured to smile, and indistinct- 
ly, urged something about “ the machinery!” 

“That’s it! look at the child’s head—has a 
genius for mechanics—unothing like early culti- 
vation; Sally, go in the steam-boat—but mind, 
not too near the boiler. You hear, Sally—the 
steam-boat!”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Penny looked at each other— 
kissed the child, who, enriched with a shilling 
from the purse of Mr. Solon, started for his 
voyage down the Thames. Scarcely had little 
Nicodemus departed, when Frankenstein Pen- 
ny, (for the sake of Mr. e must repeat the 
names of his younger bran@hes were the arbitra- 
ry taste of Mr. Solon), at home for the vacation 
from a prepatory school, bounced into the room, 
but having apologized for his violence by a par- 
ticularly humble bow to the friend of the family, 
was graciously received by Mr. Solon, who, as 
was usual with his fortunate god-children, began 
to expatiate on the extraordinary capacity of 
Frankenstein. “I tried him Jast night,” cried 
Mr. Penny, “ he can read any thing!” 

“No doubt. I'll be sworn ke can with such 
a head as that.”” The mother had placed the 
“* Times” in the hands of the young scholar, for 
the display of his prececity. Master Franken- 
stein, holding the leading journal of Europe 
crumpled in his little fists, with his eyes and 
mouth widely opened, stared at Mr. Solon for 
the word. “Any where, my dear—read any 
thing—the first thing you see,” cried the god- 
father, who with a significant glance at Mr. 
Penny, raised his hand above the child’s head in 
admiration of its extraordinary development.— 
“ Any thing, my dear!” 

The child, after a little stammering, literally 
astounded his hearers with his reading; for he 
began in a loud voice, >. 

“‘ Bankrupts.—Jonathan Rogers, St. Marga- 
ret’s Hill, Southwark, hop-merchant,” 

Mr. Penny gave a deep groan—Mrs. Penny 
uttered a slight hysteric shriek—the friend of the 
family looked as if his face was suddenly frost- 
bitten—and Master Frankenstein Penn ith 
the sweet unconsciousness of childhood, 
ed to read the days of meeting, and the ames of 
the bankrupt’s attornies. After the first shock, 
Mr. Penny looked at “his old friend Rogers’ 
letter, which, according to the date, should have 
come to hand three days before. Some men, not 
wholly bigots to ceremony, would have kicked 
their adviser into the street. Not so, Mr. Penny; 
for though he looked as if his neckcloth was 
doing the work of a bow-string, all he said was 
—but the words came writhing through his teeth 
—I knew I was right——I—” and he dashed 
down a chair with a vigour that, to the friend of 
the family, appeared something like a liberty. 
Mr. Penny continued to grumble :—“ friends!— 
humph !—friends !’"—with other significant sylla- 
bles, broke from him; and we know not to what 
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extent his abuse—for that was the term given it 
by Mr. Solon—would have gone, had not the 
cause of this violence at once asserted his dignity, 
and offered consolation to the enraged, but still 
polite, Mr. Penny.—* There was no doubt that 
the dividend would be very handsome—very 
handsome.” —(Mr. Penny ventured a “ pish !’’) 
—* However, such was the reward of friend- 
ship :—and Mr. Solon rose, and positively pre- 
pared to put on his gloves.—“‘ If, however, the 
dividend came short of the debt, he thanked his 
stars, he yet had property—and where people 
showed such ingratitude, he would again and 
again sell Swamp Hall.” The string was struck 
—Mrs. Penny again put on one of her imploring 
looks—even Mr. Penny felt he had gone too far; 
and as the husband,and wife lowered in their 
tone and manner, of course Mr. Solon rose in 
his injuries; until, at length, it was the friend of 
the family who bad been wronged—whose pro- 
perty had been sacrificed:—it was he who had 
been swindled by the “old friend” Rogers. 
However, after much exertion, on the part of 
man and wife, the proprietor of Swamp Hall 
took off his gloves, and was again seated in the 
easy chair. He had ceased to reproach, and was 
now gathered up in calm dignity. Luncheon 
was spoken of—the tray was brought up—and 
once more Mr. Solen was the friend of the family. 
The approaching marriage of Mary was talked 
of—Mr. Solon declaring, that the firm in which 
Edmund Wilkins was junior partner, was built 
on sand; that, in fact, he was little better than a 
sharper, with an eye to the “ poor girl’s money ;”’ 
—whereas, the Hon. Frederick Rustington was 
a man of birth and rank, with great connexions 
in the colonies; a circumstance not to be lost 
sight of by the father of three intelligent boys. 
Mrs. Penny bridled up at this,and Mr. Penny 
listened somewhat more complacently, when 
Edmund Wilkins was again stigmatised as an 
adventurer and a sharper. 
tigae, and Mr. Solon had raised a glass of cham- 
pagne to his lips, when a shriek, a loud shrill 
shriek, pierced through the house, and Becky 
rushed in, wringing her hands; and with her eyes 
starting from her head, and her round face as 
ghastly as death, half-screamed, and half-sobbed 
—* Master!—the child—Nic—Nic—” At last, 
with a convulsive throe, she delivered herself of 
the word—“ drowned!” 

Mrs. Penny screamed, and went off in a fit; 
Becky ran to her assistance, and chafed her 
hands and temples. The friend of the family, 
with his mouth open, his face the colour of a new 
slate, aghast—his knees knocking each other, 
and his eyes averted from Mr. Penny—sat in the 
easy chair, the picture of ghastly imbecility ;— 
whilst the father of the drowned child—(he was 
in the act of cutting a corner crust, as Becky 
rushed in)—with a case-knife griped in his hand, 
sprang to his feet, and, approaching Mr. Solon 
the paternal feeling overbearing all recollections 
of Swamp Hail, all “ trivial fond records” of the 
friendship of its owner—exclaimed, in a voice 
rendered painfully piercing by emotion, at the 


Thus went on the‘ 





same time unconsciously shaking the glittering 
steel within a hand’s breadth of Mr. Solon’s 
neckcloth—“ Wretch !—monster !—busy-body ! 
—a curse to my house!—Begone, murderer !— 
fly my roof !—My—my poor boy !”—and here the 
tears rolled down the father’s cheeks—his voice 
was stifled in his throat—the knife fell from his 
hand—and, powerless, he sank sobbing into a 
chair, when his grief was diverted by a sudden 
rush into the room, and he felt a wet mass lite- 
rally heaved into his lap. The load was Master 
Nicodemus—not, as the newspapers say, with 
“the vital spark totally extinct”—old father 
Thames having contented himself with sousing a 
beautiful suit of sky-blue, leaving undimmed the 
Promethean principle of the embryo Archi- 
medes. 

The story was soon told. Master Nicodemus, 
whilst in the wherry, making for the steamer, 
had amused himself by trailing in the water the 
thong of his toy whip, which, somehow or other 
escaping from his hand, he made a lounge after 
it—the nursery-maid made a grasp at his frock 
—the boat gave a lurch—and Master Nicodemus, 
rolling over the gunwale, was kicking in an 
element foreign to his youthful habits. He was, 
after due shrieking on the part of Sally, reco- 
vered by the waterman—hurried on shore—car- 
ried, all dripping as he was, to his home—Sally 
uttered the word “ drowned’”—Becky saw the 
water streaming from the child, and, without a 
thought, rushed to the parlour with her version 
of the tragedy. Master Nicodemus was des- 
patched to hot blankets—“ the natural ruby” 
returned to Mrs. Penny’s cheek—Mr. Penny 
gulped down two or three glasses of wine, after 
having, with a somewhat embarrassed air, picked 
up the case-knife, so lately held at the throat of 
the friend of the family. Great had been the 
outrage committed on Mr. Solon: however, on 
the present occasion, he displayed unusual mag- 


_nanimity. Simply glancing at the case-knife, 


he let fall the undeniable truth, that “‘ murder 
was a serious matter—passion was a bad thing!” 
Mr. Penny was less assiduous than usual, in his 
apologies, and even Mrs. Penny, with feminine 
penetration, remarked, ‘‘ If Nicodemus had gone 
by the coach, he would not have run the risk of 
being drowned.” The accident was, however, 
to Mr. Solon, productive of a new illustration of 
the nascent will and energy of his god-child; for 
he subsequently obtained, from Sally and the 
waterman, the most concurrent testimony, that, 
when in the Thames, Nicodemus suddenly dis- 
played an evident endeavour to swim:—had he 
been left alone;there was no knowing what might 
have happened. 

Mr. Penny (for we must give afew more ilJus- 
trations of the active zeal of the friend of the 
family) was the enlightened member of a literary 
club in Richmond. Now Mrs. Penny hated 
clubs, and cared but little for letters. This in- 
difference was scarcely weakered by the fre- 
quent visits of Mrs. Penny to Mrs. Bluesoul, 
wife of a respectable neighbour, and who was, 
moreover, one of the few lady members of the 
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illuminated coterie. Mrs. Penny complained of 
these visits, to the friend of the family, who pro- 
mised to remonstrate with Mr. P. He, however, 
as will appear in the sequel, took a more certain 
mode of eradicating (for such was his word) the 
* abuse.” 

Mrs. Penny was doatingly fond of flowers. A 
Chiswick fete was, to her, “ an opening scene of 
Paradise.” Mr. Bearsfoot was a great amateur 
florist, and, besides, was a near neighbour of the 
Penny's. Two or three times—Mr. Penny in- 
sisted on eight—but certainly they were not more 
than five—Mr. Bearsfoot had walked with Mrs. 
Penny in the gardens at Kew. Now,as Mrs. 
Penny could not disguise her wonder that her 
husband should always wish to compare opinions 
with Mrs. Bluesoul on the appearance of every 
new novel, so neither could Mr. Penny repress 
his astonishment, that his wife could not enjoy 
auriculas, or a newly-blown aloe, without oral 
illustrations of their beauties by Mr. Bearsfoot. 
Mr. Solon, as the friend of the family, promised 
to remedy this second ** abuse.” 

The Hon. Frederick Rustington continued to 
come among the Pennys, and poor Mary con- 
tinued to grow paler and paler. Edmund Wil- 
kins no longer visited the family; but, in his 
daily rides to and from town, would, checking 
his horse to a snail’s pace, gaze at the windows 
and wails of the house; and then, as his steed 
bore him on, watch the smoke curling above the 


garden elms. Mary’s doom was sealed—she was 
imevitably to become Mrs. Rustington:—her wed- 


ding-dress was made—the day arrived. The 
Hon. Mr. Rustington—and his mustachios were 
never more exuberant—was in attendance—and, 
in short, poor Mary, pale as a ghost, the redness 
of her lips transferred to her eyes, received the 
congratulations of her friends; as the Hon. Mrs. 
Rustington. A post-chaise and four was at the 
door, and the “happy couple” were about to 
start, to spend the honeymoon at the Lakes. 
Some people have a vindictive pleasure in 
shattering the happiness of their neighbours :— 
they have, besides, 2 malicious instinct, as to fit- 
ness of time for their attack :—else how, above 
all other days, all other hours, could Mr. Blue- 
soul and Mrs. Bearsfoot, almost simultaneously, 
rush into the family circle of the Pennys, just as 
it had received the “ crowning rose” to its do- 
mestic wreath, in the shape of a son-in-law—an 
**honourable!’” However, there they were— 
both hot—* hissing hot” with jealousy ; the mon- 
ster looking greenly from their eyes, and storm- 
ing in their tongues. When the company had 





somewhat recovered themselve$% from the first 
surprise, they learned, and, all of them respect- 
able persons, were dreadfully shocked at the 
insinuations, that Mr. and Mrs. Penny had seve- 
rally caused the most fatal dissensions at the fire- 
sides of the Bluesouls and the Bearsfoots. The 
literary visits and the walks in the Kew Gardens 
were touched upon by Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. 
Bearsfoot in no measured phrase—and, in evi- 
dence of the gross imprudence (to use a lighter 
term than was adopted) of Mr. and Mrs. Penny, | 


each party held forth a letter, warning them of 
the intimacy of cither helpmate, and predicting, 
unless an end were put to the intercourse, the 
most fatal results. Mr. and Mrs. Penny were 
thunderstruck. That such an imputation should 
be made, was dreadful—but at such a time, when 
her daughter had just undertaken the delicate, 
yet arduous duties of a wife—to be suspected, 
villified—* who—who could be the slanderer?” 
This question was loudly put, both by husband 
and wife, and more loudly echoed by every 
visitor. On this, Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. Bears- 
foot placed the letters in the hands of Mr. and 
Mrs. Penny.—The mystery was solved—the ca- 
lumniator was discovered—the writer was “‘ the 
friend of the family !” 

Mr. Penny was a pacific man; but, certainly, 
the vague thought of kicking Mr. Solon, dark- 
ened the sereneness of his mind. He involun- 
tarily lifted his foot, but his eye caught the bridal 
favours of his daughter—and, with the exception 
of a terrible look cast at Mr. Solon, he was 
passive. Mrs. Penny bit her lips, and, bursting 
into tears, looked as if she could fall tooth and 
nail on the friend of the family. She turned and 
fell upon the neck of her daughter, the Hon. 
Mrs. Rustington. Mr. Solon owned himself the 
author, at the same time expressed himself almost 
disgusted at the ingratitude of Mr. and Mrs. 
Penny. “ He had done every thing for the best: 
—if he had highly coloured the danger, it was 
only that it might be more promptly avoided. 
He, however, had no wish to interfere with peo- 
ple’s domestic affairs—he didn’t wish to intrude 
—he could go to Swamp Hall!” 

The charm of the day was broken:—the hy- 
meneal sun was obscured with clouds. The 
bride was dissolved in tears—the bride’s father 
and mother looked gloomily at one another—the 
bridegroom twisted his mustachios—the guests 
were silent—Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. Bearsfoot 
looked injured virtue—and the friend of the fa- 
mily looked at his nails. Matters were at this 
point, when the door was burst open, and in 
rushed three men—they—(but the solemnity of 
their mission demands the consequence of a new 
paragraph.) 

Three men, of the most coarse and vulgar 
appearance, rushed in—and, looking neither to 
the right nor left, they made straight up to the 
Hon. Mr. Rustington, whom—shudder, ye nup- 
tial loves! and Hymen drop an extinguisher on 
your flaming torch—they took in custody, on a 
charge of “ forgery and swindling.”” Mrs. Rust- 
ington fainted—the guests exclaimed—Mr. Pen- 
ny, who had lost all patience, clenched his fist in 
the friend of the family’s face. 

“ Did you not—answer me—meddler, villain 
that you are—did you not say that you knew that 
man? did you not say, he had connexions in the 
colonies ?” 

“Lord love you, sir,” replied one of the offi- 
cers, “‘ and so he has: for his brother and two 
uncles were transported last sessions !” 

‘“* Transported!” shrieked Mrs. Penny, “ and 
has my dear Mary, married a convict?” 
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“ Married your daughter, ma’am?” answered 
the same functionary, “‘ why then we may clap 
to forgery and swindling, bigamy; for Chazlotte 
Bunce, his lawful wife, an honest waman—takes 
in washing at Horsleydown!” 

“ Are you sure—tell me, are you sure,” cried 
poor Mr. Penny, whose face was now as white 
as the wedding riband. 

“Certain of it; you shall see her certificate 
’afore you sleep.” 

The prisoner was removed. The guests, with 
the exception of two or three intimate acquaint- 
ances of the family, departed; and the Pennys 
remained in indescribable suspense for the return 
of the officer, that they might learn their fate. 
At length they heard a carriage dash up to the 
door, and ina moment Edward Wilkins rushed 
into the room—thrust a slip of paper into the 
hands of Mr. Penny, and snatching Mary from 
the neck of her mother, folded her in his arms, 
and kissed her, as though she had been restored 
to him from the dead. 

The voice of Mr. Penny faltered, and the tears 
came to his eyes, as he read the certificate of 
marriage solemnized at Whitechapel church, 
between “ Nicholas Bunce, bachelor, and Char- 
lotte White, spinster.” Added to this, was ano- 
ther witness in Mrs. Bunce herself, snatched 
from her washing-tub by the impatient Edmund 
Wilkins, and brought at full gallop to identify 
the Honourable Frederick Rustington, forger, 
swindler, and bigamist. If the reader ask, how 
it was that Mr. Wilkins should know so quickly 
of the intr:sion of the police, with the existence 
and habitation of Mrs. Bunce, our only clue to 





| the mystery is afforded in the belief that he was 


a great favourite with Miss Mary Penny’s maid, 
who sympathized with the unwilling bride, and 


heartily hated the Honourable Mr. Rustington. 


All now was happiness, when the friend of the 
family ventured to enter on some explanation. 
Mr. Penny, with a sudden change of character, 
sometimes remarkable in greater persons than 
himself, “‘ rose up like a pillar.’ He never had 
the look of a Socrates; but on the present occa- 
sion, there was a certain air of resolution, a strong 


_ significancy of purpose in his face “‘ that was not 


there before.’’ The friend of the family began 
to stammer, when Mr. Penny, without uttering 
a word, made an eloquent reply, by pointing 
with his forefinger to the door. The friend of 
the family again essayed; Mr. Penny continued 
to point. Once more the friend wished to ex- 


| plain—Mr. Penny directed his finger inexorably 


to the door. ‘ But one word,” cried the friend 
of the family. Mr. Penny moved not his finger. 
The friend of the family walked out, and took 
the coach for Lincolnshire. 

Three days after this Mary became Mrs. Wil- 
kins. Some ten years afterwards, Mr. Penny 
read in the Times, the death of Nicodemus Solon, 
Esq. of Swamp Hall, Lincolnshire! The estate, 
mortgaged to treble its worth, descended as a 
disappointment to the money-lenders. 

Again and again has Mr. Penny congratulated 
himself on the energy which made him cultivate 
and enjoy the substantial domain of his own 
home, and not sacrifice that real land of milk 
and honey to the visicnary chance of the rever- 
sion of a Swamp Hall. 








THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE. 


Wirarn seven miles of Amiens stands the mo- 
nastery of La Trappe, where, by the rules of 
their patron and founder, St. Bruno, hospitality 


is extended to all who demand it after the hour | 


of sunset. Anxious to behold a society of men 
who had renounced all the social ties of life for 
penitence, and silence never to be broken but 


in prayer, I determined to avail myself of the | 


privilege, and pass one night within their walls- 
On my summons at the lodge, the porter, with 
his shaven crown, in the white dress of his order, 
appeared at the grate; he listened to my demand 
in silence, and after awaiting the return of a lay- 
brother, with whom he communicated by signs, 
the iron barrier between us was removed, and I 
entered the gloomy precincts. The monastery is 
situated in an extensive park, much of which is 
cultivated by the brothers for domestic purposes. 
It reminded me of the architecture so common 
to the chateaus in Normandy; although evidently, 
from the ecclesiastic style of building, and arms 
upon the front and keystones, originally intended 
for religious purposes. The chapel, a Grecian 
building of modern date, is connected with the 


great square by means of a gothic cloister, the 
interior of which serves as the cemetery of the 
order. In my progress through the park, I passed 
many of the monks variously engaged; some 
were weeding the ground, others gathering fruit, 
and one old man, with a venerable white beard, 
was wheeling a barrow filled with potatoes to- 
wards a ruined oratory, now used as a storehouse 
for their winter fruit. My guide, having con- 
ducted me to the reception room, left me to 
announce my arrival to his superior. Scarcely 
had I time to look around, and observe the word 
“silence” written in large letters on the walls, 
when the father of the hotel, so called from his 
office of receiving strangers, entered the apart- 
ment, attended by several novices bearing a re- 
past of vegetable-soup, fish, fruit, and a sweet 
omelette. I was about to ask some question, but 
the monk placed-before me a board with the 
rules of the house written on it both in French 
and Latin. I found that even visitors were en- 
joined the strictest silence during their repasts. 
Scarcely had I finished, when the bell commenced 
for vespers; and, being anxious to behold the 
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brotherhood assembled for the exercise of their 
faith, I hastened to the chapel, which delighted 
me by its simplicity and chaste proportions. The 
altar with its rood or crucifix, is entirely of white 
marble—no gaudy Saints, in brocade robes, and 
tinsel crowns, disfigured it. The candlesticks, 
and ever-burning lamp before it alone were of 
silver. The fraternity had taken their seats 
when I entered: the effect was picturesque and 
beautiful; between seventy and eighty Monks 
were ranged on either side of the Prior, in richly 
carved black oaken stalls, against which their 
white rebes and graceful scapularies, presented 
a bold relief. Vespers were chaunted without 
the accompaniment of music, and produced upon 
the mind, an impression at once soothing and 
solemn. At the conclusion of the service, the 
Prior gave the signal to depart, by striking his 
crosier upon the pavement, when the brother- 
hood slowly left the chapel in procession, each 
bowing as he passed the altar and the elevated 
chair of his superior. As I was leaving the 
chapel, a fellow countryman, whose angular 
habiliments, like my own, had appeared mis- 
placed, when contrasted with the flowing dresses 
of the Trappists, addressed me in the course of 
our walk through the cloisters; he informed me 
that his name was Spencer, and that he had re- 
sided as a boarder at the Monastery, for some 
months, but expected to quit it in the course of 
a few days, in consequence of his approaching 
ordination. 1 accepted his offer of showing me 
over the establishment, with pleasure, nor did he 
seem disinclined for a companion; indeed, the 
long silence he had been compelled to observe 
towards the Monks, must have been irksome to 
one who had no intention of entering their order. 
The first department to which he conducted me, 
was the refectory, a gothic hall, with a painted 
window and curiously carved roof—the evening 
repast was placed on platters of wood, and only 
consisted of bread, fruit, and water; the name 
of each brother was attached by a label to his 
seat. I retired just as the fraternity entered 
in procession, with the superior at the head, 
chaunting a Latin grace. The library is a long 
gallery leading from the refectory to the private 
apartments of the Prior. The books, chiefly old 
fathers of the church, are arranged in presses. 
The only valuable works were a few missals, 
exquisitely illuminated, and a curious MS. of 
Virgil, most laboriously illustrated by the pencil. 
Above the book-cases are a number of pictures, 
representing the life of St. Bruno, painted by 
Carlo Maratti, commencing with his retirement 
from the world—his refusal of the mitre—his mi- 
racles—and death, in the full odour of sanctity. 
I was on the point of leaving the gallery, when 
my guide remembered a volume of MS. poems, 
in English, written by a brother of the name of 
Eloi, his original one it was impossible to ascer- 
tain, that, after they have once taken the vows, 
being never repeated. Some of them were 
curious, and reminded me of the celebrated 
monkish rhymes. A short specimen may not 
prove uninteresting. It is from the Messiah:— 





“ A God and yet a man, 
A maid and yet a mother, 
Wit wonders how wit can 
Conceive this or the other. 
“ A God and can he die, 
A dead man can he live, 
What wit can well reply, 
What reason, reason give.”’ 

The poem concludes with an exhortation to 
faith. The Prior’s apartment was by far the 
best furnished in the building; the walls hung 
with portraits of his predecessors; the windows 
of rich stained glass. Just as we returned from 
the dormitory, where the beds, on hard mat- 
tresses, are arranged upon wooden frames, the 
bell rung for strangers to retire to their rooms. 
The father of the hotel, who was in waiting, con- 
ducted me to mine, where I found the accom- 
modations much superior to what I had antici- 
pated. I was disturbed by the bell summoning 
the brothers to their midnight devotions. | 
willingly would have witnessed them, but was 
prevented, my cell being barred on the outer- 
side. This, however, excited no alarm, and I 
slept soundly till morning. After an early break- 
fast I departed, much pleased with my first, and 
perhaps, last visit, to the far-famed monastery of 
La Trappe. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

TuereE is in childhood a holy ignorance, a 
beautiful credulity, a sort of sanctity, that one 
cannot contemplate without something of the 
reverential feelings with which one should ap- 
proach beings of a celestial nature. The im- 
press of divine nature is, as it were, fresh on the 
infant spirit—fresh and unsullied by contact 
with this breathing world. One trembles lest an 
impure breath should dim the clearness of its 
bright mirror. And how perpetually must those 
who are in the habit of contemplating childhood 
—of studying the characters of little children— 
feel and repeat to their own hearts, “ of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” Aye, which of us, of 
the wisest among us, may not stoop to receive 
instruction and rebuke from the character of a 
little child. Which of us, by comparison with 
its divine simplicity, has net reason to blush for 
the littleness, the insincerity, the worldliness, the 
degeneracy of his own. 

Ex 
MEMORY. 

Let any one who has arrived at that middle 
age of existence, when the delusive anticipations 
of youth have ceased to beguile, and when to 
look back is as easy as to look forward, be asked 
from what source he derives the purest and 
sweetest enjoyment, his answer will be, from 
mEmoRY. The pleasures of his school-boy days, 
he will tell you, often rise in shadowy semblance 
to his mental view ; associations then formed, and 
never to be forgot, seem to be renewed, and “ the 
orchard, the meadow, and deep-tangled wild 
wood,” are again trod by busy feet, and vocal 
with the jocund laugh of innocent childhood. 
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Original. 
SPRING. 


Loox up to yon mountain of splendour, where Spring, 
In his garments of green, sits enthron’d like a king; 
His gems are of blossoms, his sceptre of rays, 

And the birds are the minstrels who sing to his praise. 


The winds are the heralds who trumpet his way, 
Through mountain and valley, by night and by day; 
Releasing, like knights, from their magic repose, 
The lily’s fair brow, and the long-prison’d rose. 


At his feet is a carpet of velvet and green, 

With cowslips and primroses wreathed between. 
His dwelling’s the air, and the earth, and the sea, 
Yet his couch is a leaf of the peach blossom tree. 


At his bidding the night-spirit comes from the deep, 
Aad with spell-utter’d melody lulls him to sleep. 
Morn steals to his pillow with footsteps of light, 
And the fainting stars follow the farewell of night. 


At morning, and noontide, and evening, the Spring 

Is loved as a bridegroom and thron’d like a king; 

His lifetime is pass’d ‘mid the song giving bowers, 
And his bier is bedewed with the weepings of flowers. 


Pair Spring! in our love may we imitate thee, 

Bright, bright as its mora may its evening be ; 

in sweetness to live, and in glory to set, 

ALPHA. 





In pride to remember—in tears to regret: 


THE THREE STARS. 


BY KORNER. 

Tere are three cheering stars of light 
O’er life’s dark path that shine; 

And these fair orbs, so pure and bright, 
Are song, and love, and wine! 


For oh! the soul of song hath power 
To charm the feeling heart, 

To soothe the mourner’s sternest hour, 
And bid his griefs depart: 


And wine can lend to song its mirth, 
Can joys unwonted bring, 

And paint this fair and lovely earth 
In charms of deathless spring. 


But thou, oh love! of all the throng 
Art fairest seen to shine, 

For thou canst soothe the soul like song, 
And cheer the heart like wine! 


Then deign, fair orbs! te shed your ray 
Along my path of gleom, 

To guide me through life's lonely way, 
And shine upon my tomb! 


For oh! the song, the cup, the kiss, 
Can make the night divine; 

Then blest be he who found the bliss 
Of song, and Jove, and wine! 





FASHION 


IN MUSIC. 


ENGLAND, more than any nation in the world, 
is governed by fashion. In other countries she 
may be powerful, but here she is omnipotent. 
She controls our opinions, our manners, our 
habits of social intercourse, our tastes; recon- 
ciling us to error in our judgments, discomfort in 
our lives, and barbarism in the fine arts. Music 
is a fashion at present, and therefore everybody 
is musical. The fon, as usual, is given bya few, 
and implicitly followed by the multitude. And 
the essence of fashion is absurdity: this quality 
displays itself abundantly in the manner in which 
music is cultivated by all ranks. The leaders of 
the ton have determined that English music is 
low, and that nothing is admissible into good 
company but what bears a name dropping from 
the tongue with Italian softness, or rattling in the 
throat with German gutturals. A familiar Eng- 
lish name must not be mentioned to ears polite, 
Much is said about the general cultivation of 
music in England; but it may be more than 
doubted whether this sort of cultivation has tend- 
ed to its advancement. 

Far be it from us to say that the blessings of 
music—one of the most delightful gifts of our 
merciful Creator—are to be the exclusive portion 
of afew. Ithas been given us to sweeten our 
toils, to soothe our griefs, to excite our best and 
purest feelings, and to heighten the enjoyment of 
our happiest hours. Its influence is almost as 
extensive as that of the blessed sun himself, 
cheering and animating all nature. The capa- 
city, therefore, of being “‘ moved with concord of 





sweet sounds” is denied to few, indeed, of the 
whole human race. But we abuse this, like 
every other good gift of Providence, by sacrifi- 
cing the genuine delights which we could derive 
from music suited to our different degrees of taste 
and education, to a vain and heartless affectation 
aud parade of technical learning and skill. Nor 
is this abuse confined to the uneducated ; the ex- 
ample is set by the great masters of the art, and 
followed by the whole world of music. The pro- 
ductions of our native composers are entirely 
neglected, our national music is utterly despised, 
and we constantly suffer the vexation of hearing 
ladies (for example) who could sing with sweet- 
ness and feeling such things as are within the 
compass of their powers, insist on exhibiting a 
feeble mimicry of Sontag or Malibran. Nay, 
the folly descends to the tradesman’s “ fine 
daughter,” who awakens the echoes of Thames 
street, or Mincing Lane, with ‘“ Una voce poco 
fa,” or “ Di tanti palpiti,” and astounds her au- 
ditors with strange noises on her piano, which 
she calls a Fantasia of Herz or Pixis. 

This view of the present state of music is 
forced upon us, look which way we will. Among 
the composers of the present day (more particu- 
larly if we add those whom the world has recent- 
ly lost) are to be found very great names; and 
many of their works will long survive them. 
Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Spohr, and Hum- 
mel, form only a part of this illustrious band. 
But even these great men have fallen into the 
error of mistaking the means for the end, of im- 
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dulging in difficulties for the sake of outdoing each 
other. They have ransacked their brains for 
strange modulations; and have put their fingers 
and instruments to the torture to achieve surpris- 
ing feats of dexterity; while their auditors, be- 
wildered by their intricacies, or wondering at 
their sleight-of-hand, have fancied themselves de- 
lighted with their music. It is true that this 
charge applies but partially to the great masters 
whom we have named; but it does apply to every 
one of them in a very serious degree; and the 
worst of it is, that their example has produced a 
set of artists of a lower grade, and yet possessed 
of talent enough to obtain popularity, in whose 
music display of difficulty is the principal feature. 
Beethoven himself, in his grand and expressive 
compositions for the piano-forte. introduced pas- 
sages similar to those of which the music of 
Czerny, Herz, Pixis, &c. is almost entirely made 
up. And, while the powers of this noble instru- 
ment are daily extended by our manufacturers, 
those powers are every day more and more 
abused by our performers. What is the use of 
the mechanism by which our Clementis and 
Broadwoods have given it the mellowness of the 
voice, and almost the sostenuto of the violin, if it 
is to be used to exercise the two hands in gallop- 
ing and clattering from one end of its keys to the 
other ?—an employment at which some fashiona- 
ble performer may be seen, at our concerts and 
in our drawing-rooms, working with unwearied 
perseverance for half an hour at atime. In the 
case of some performers, whose faculties have 
been devoted to the acquirement of this valuable 
accomplishment alone, such things occasion a 
smile; but when we sce men of real genius and 
talent so employed, we are very differently af- 
fected. We have among us, however, at least 
one great performer, who has not been infected 
with the geaeral contagion, and who, though 
equal to any of his cotemporaries in learning, 
richness of imagination, and power of hand, has 
never for a moment lost sight of the true end of 
his art ;—we speak of John Cramer. Under his 
magic touch the instrument becomes an Italian 
voice, breathing the very soul of feeling, and 
supported by strains of harmony of inimitable 
richness and continuity, swelling like the loud 
peal of the organ, and dying away like the sink- 
ing tones of the Molian harp. Of Cramer, too, 
it is to be said, to his immortal honour, that he 
alone, of all existing performers on the piano- 
forte, pays a true homage to the memory of Mo- 
zart, whose divine concertos, but for him, would 
have been forgotten for ever. While A will play 
only the music of A, and B that of B, Cramer, on 
the greatest occasions, when he calls into action 
a!l his powers, lays aside the music of Cramer, 
and takes that of Mozart—a noble trait of high- 
mindedness and classical spirit! Amid the pre- 
vailing vitiation of taste, it is pleasing to see that 
our countrymen are still able to value as they 
ought the qualities of this charming musician, 
whose impassioned simplicity never fails to give 
more universal delight than the most brilliant ex- 
hibitions of his rivals. 





But this is a digression from which we must 
return. Itis not in the case of piano-forte music 
alone that the general taste of composers and 
performers is corrupted. The same thing is the 
case with the violin. Look at the concertos of 
Viotti, those models of expression, grace, and 
purity ; compare them with the fantasias of May- 
seder, and consider which of them are prefera- 
ble as works of art. In general it may be said, 
that instrumental music is no longer composed 
with any due regard to regularity of design and 
symmetry of structure. The established forms 
of the concerto and the sonata are thrown aside, 
and all instrumental compositions, for public or 
private performance, consist of fantasias, capric- 
cios, pot-pourris—any thing, in short, that re- 
leases the author from the fetters of art, and ena- 
bles him to string together as many flourishing 
vagaries as he may think proper. Even the 
syMPHONY, the noblest of all forms of instrumen- 
tal music, is in danger ef passing away. The 
Philharmonic Society, the very object of which 
is the support of the highest kinds of music, 
hardly ever performs a new symphony—a proof 
of the decay of this species of composition in the 
foreign schools; and this great institution would 
not perform an English symphony, however ex- 
cellent, because English music is not the fashion. 
Of this spirit they have exhibited more than one 
instance: even that lesser kind of symphony, the 
opera-overture, has suffered a decay. An over- 
ture by Mozart, Cherubini, or Beethoven, was a 
highly-finished symphony in all respects but 
length and number of movements. An overture 
by Rossini, Auber, and the other popular writers 
of the day, is a tissue of showy passages and 
pretty airs, mixed with great bursts and masses 
of sound, but connected in no way save that of 
being in the same measure, and in the same or 
relative keys :—unless they have the further con- 
nexion of being picked out of the piece that fol- 
lows. Weber, in the Freyschutz, set an exam- 
ple of this method of constructing an overture, 
and the plan has been highly praised, as giving 
the audience an idea of the subject of the piece. 
But, though Weber succeeded in producing a 
very masterly overture, yet we never could dis- 
cover that any of its merit arose from its different 
motivos being afterwards heard in the opera. 
How is the audience, before having seen the 
piece, to foreknow, while hearing the overture, 
the passages which they are to hear again? Or, 
when the audience already know the piece, what 
are they to learn by hearing, before it begins, 
snatches of airs, &c. picked out of it? We con- 
fess we cannot see the philosophy of this plan. 
That Weber has linked together with wonderful 
ingenuity the fragments out of which he has con- 
structed this overture, is certain ; but it is equal- 
ly certain, that if he imposed on himself this task 
for the reason which has been assigned, it was @ 
needless one. If he did so for the sake of saving 
himself the trouble of imagining new subjects, 
that is another affair; and this supposition, in- 
deed, is far from unlikely. Mozart, who cer- 
tainly had no such system in composing his over- 
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tures, makes a part of the ghost-scene in Don 
Giovanni serve as the introduction to the over- 
ture of that piece. But this is the overture which 
he is said to have delayed writing till the night 
before the opera was performed. Even then, 
however, his principal movement, a highly fin- 
ished and elaborate one, was written without 
having recourse to the opera for a single bar; 
and, after this Herculean labour, it was no won- 
der that he was glad to avail himself of something 
he had already written, possessing the character 
he required. Be this as it may, we are very far 
from being singular in considering the overture 
to the Freyschutz inferior, not only in symmetry 
and unity of design, but in grandeur and effect, 
to the “Il Flauto Magico,” the “‘ Egmont,” and 
other chef-d’euvres of Mozart and Beethoven; 
while, on the other hand, it is immeasurably su- 
perior to any other similar production of the pre- 
sent day. 

In regard to vocal music it may be remarked, 
that it has been saved, by the limited powers of 
the voice, from so extensive a corruption as has 
fallen to ‘he lot of instrumental music. Singers 
have always attempted to emulate the feats of 
instruments, and do not do so now more than 
they did a century ago. The Gabriellis and 
Cuzzonis of former times seem to have astonish- 
ed the world by feats very similar to those of our 
Catalinis and Sontags. But even they have 


been compelled to acknowledge that the true 
empire of the voice lies in expression; and ex- 


pression, therefore, has ever been the quality 
most cultivated by the greatest singers, and most 
valued by the public. Even vocal music, how- 
ever, has descended since it reached the point to 
which it was raised by Cimarosa and Mozart. 
The Italian school has become more and more 
shallow, and the German more and niore pro- 
found; while the cause of vocal music has been 
equally injured in either way. The love of dis- 
play exhibits itself equally in both schools. The 
Mercadantes and Pacinis of Italy cover their 
trite airs and flimsy harmonies with a gaudy tis- 
sue of roulades and flourishes; while the Ger- 
mans think all melody commonplace, even in a 
ballad, unless it wander through a variety of keys 
and is full of sharps and flats; and they encum- 
ber their scores with an overwhelming load of 
accompaniments. 
There is certainly no lack of genius at present 
in the musical world. But the masters of the art 
seem to be afraid of simplicity, and to consider 
it as something sinonymous with imbecility. 
They should be aware that, in all the fine arts, 
simplicity is a point to which an approach is gra- 
dually made in the progress towards perfection. 
“ Questo facile quanto e difficile!” exclaimed a 
great musician of a former age. When Mozart 
applied himself to compose, he was always sure 
of producing excellent music; but it must have 
been only in the happiest moments of inspiration 
that even his genius could give birth to “ Batti, 
batti,” or “ Vedrai, carino,” simple and inartifi- 
cial as these lovely airs seem to be. Music, in 
the rudest periods of the art, was excessively 


complex and difficult. Queen Elizabeth’s “Vir- 
ginal Booke” contains lessons full of passages 
that would put Moscheles or Hummel to their 
mettle: and in days when vocal music had neither 
melody nor meaning, the parts were combined 
with a degree of intricacy and contrivance which, 
even now, appears wonderful. As the art ad- 
vanced, composers gradually learned to be sim- 
ple; and, though they have for some time been 
retracing their steps, we earnestly hope they will 
learn to be simple again. 

Such being the state of music among the mas- 
ters of the art, its state must be similar among 
the dilettani and the public. Whatever the pro- 
fessors are, the amateurs will endeavour, or affect 
to be. Every young lady of fashion must play 
or sing all that is played or sung by her fashiona- 
ble master; and every young lady of fashion 
must be sedulously imitated by every young lady 
of no fashion. In this age, when it may be said 
more truly than at any former period, that “ the 
toe of the peasant galls the kibe of the courtier,” 
all ranks almost affect the manners and pursuits 
of the highest; and thus a wretched smattering 
of fashionable music (among other fashionable 
things) is universal. Such music can never be 
a source of real enjoyment, either to the smat- 
terers themselves or any body else; it is merely 
one of the thousand and one forms of the prevail- 
ing affectation and vanity. 

Were it from a genuine love of the art that 
music is so much cultivated by the publie, that 
music only would be sought for which is truly 
calculated to give pleasure; there would no 
longer be a competition among professors for 
pre-eminence in the art of constructing puzzles, 
or of performing feats of musical legerdemain. 
He would then be most highly valued who best 
knew how to employ the resources of learning 
and execution, not to raise childish wonder, but 
to heighten the beauty and expression of his 
music. Then, too, there would no longer be an 
indiscriminate study of the same kind of music 
among all classes and degrees of society. Were 
music Cultivated for its own sake, its higher and 
more difficult branches would form the pursuit 
of those who, from station in society and educa- 
tion, possessed the means of studying it success- 
fully. Nor would this deprive those not so situ- 








ated of their full measure of musical enjoyment; 
for there is much good music suited to the oppor- 
tunities and capacities of persons in every class. 
Then, certainly, the general diffusion of music 
would not only advance the progress of the art, 
but would have a beneficial effect on the man- 
ners of the age, by adding te the amount of pure 
and innocent enjoyment. 

Notwithstanding this universal cultivation of 
music, and the multitude of professors whoswarm 
in every quarter, composition does not flourish in 
England. At the theatres, the new musical 
pieces are almost always the works of Italians, 
Germans, or Frenchmen; and in our concert- 
rooms and drawing-rooms there is the same ex- 
clusive choice of foreign music. Bishop is the 
} last dramatic composer who has gained a consi- 
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derable reputation in England. For a number 
of years he enjoyed a sort of monopoly in the 
supply of theatrical music—a monopoly, how- 
ever, of a legitimate kind, derived from the me- 
rit of his productions. He took Mozart for his 
model, imitating that master in his means of pro- 
ducing dramatic effect, the open and natural 
style of his melody, and the richness of his ac- 
companiments. In those days, the works of the 
foreign masters were familiar only to the fre- 
quenters of the Italian Opera. But the memora- 
ble season when “ Don Giovanni” was brought 
out at that theatre, under the administration of 
Mr. Ayrton, was the beginning of a musical re- 
volution. That gigantic production became pop- 
ular in an unexampled degree, and thousands 
ran to see it, who had never before dreamed of 
entering an Italian theatre. It was immediately 
found expedient to adapt it to the English stage. 
This was done by Mr. Bishop himself; and from 
that time commenced the decline of his favour 
as an original composer. A similar adaptation 
of “ Figaro” was found to be equally attractive. 
Then came the brilliant Rossini with his “ Bar- 
ber of Seville,’ and Weber with his “ Frey- 
schutz ;”’ and the public would no longer rest 
satisfied with what Bishop, or any other English 
composer could do for them. Since then, the 
stage has depended for its support on adaptations 
of foreign operas ; the works of Mozart, Rossini, 
Weber, Paer, Winter, Auber, and Boieldieu, 


having been successively laid under contribution 
for that purpose. 

This expedient of supplying the stage with fo- 
reign music adapted to English words, is a clum- 


sy one, and has many bad effects. There is an 
intimate relation between the language of a 
country and the style of melody which belongs 
toit. The peculiarities, for instance, of the Ita- 
lian melody, are derived from the syllabic feet, 
accents, and inflexions of the language; anda 
style of melody, quite different from the Italian, 
arises out of these features of our own language. 
Compare a fine melody of Cimarosa with a fine 
melody of Purcell; observe the relation of the 
notes to the words, and the difference will be ap- 
parent. To transfer, therefore, the music of the 
one country to the language of the other, is to 
make a forced marriage which can never be 
happy. The Italian musical phrases lose their 
continuity and smoothness by the English conso- 
nants and short syllables; while the English 
words lose their force and expression by being 
drawn out, as much as possible, to suit the Italian 
musical prosody. All this is most injurious to the 
art,as it breaks that union between sense and 
sound which is essential to good vocal music. 
The adaptation of English words to German 
music is more practicable, but still liable toa 
similar objection; and there is another objection, 
equally strong in both cases: literary men of 
talent will not descend to the drudgery of cob- 
bling up these adapted pieces; which, accord- 
ingly—with an exception or two—are full of ig- 
norance, awkwardness, and bad taste. 

We are far from regretting, however, the pro- 





duction of some of these foreign masterpieces 

on the English stage. Even under the great dis- 

advantage which we have just noticed, they are 

admirable models of dramatic composition, and 

would have been of great benefit to our native 

school had it not been for the baleful influence 

of fashion. When it became the fashion to ad- 

mire these foreign works, it became (more An- 

glico) the fashion to despise our native produc- 

tions; and, in place of our artists having been 

stimulated and encouraged to exert their best 

powers, they have been chilled, disheartened, 
and absolutely driven from the field. How much 

better they have ordered this matter in France! 

The French school of music, till lately, was 
wretched. The national taste was bad ; and they 
had not a single native composer who was truly 
great. Till within the memory of the present 
generation, every advancement in French music 
was effected by foreigners. Even those whose 
music became most eminently national—Lulli 
and Gretry—were foreigners ; the one an Italian, 
and the other a Liegeois, with an Italian educa- 
tion. The French have had a succession of Ita- 
lian and German composers constantly resident 
in Paris, and engaged in writing for their na- 
tional opera. In this manner the talents of 
Gluck, Piccini, Cherubini, and, lastly, Rossini, 
have been employed; and the effect has been, 
that the French school is now as excellent as it 
was formerly execrable. The French have had 
too strong a spirit of nationality to allow fashion 
to prejudice them against their own country- 
men; and even when these great foreigners were 
producing their finest works, the productions of 
the French artists, when they deserved it, were 
hailed with pleasure and pride. Mehul was not 
despised because Gluck was the great object of 
admiration; and, more recently, Auber and 
Boieldieu have not been crushed by the weight of 
Cherubini and Rossini. The consequence is, 
that France is now repaying her debt to Ger- 
many and Italy; and the operas of her composers 
are delighting the inhabitants of Naples and 
Vienna. 

Is there less musical talent in England than in 
France? Our whole musical history proves the 
reverse. England can furnish her contingent of 
illustrious names from the very infancy of the 
art; and, at this moment, London possesses many 
artists of high talent in every department of 
music, who are evidently deterred from exerting 
their faculties by the chilling indifference with 
which every thing English is received. It is un- 
lucky, too, that the most recent attempts have 
been made by composers of an inferior class, 
who, by their clumsy mimicry of the German 
masters, have given too much reason for their 
failure; while our composers of the highest rank 
have retired from the field, seemingly in disap- 
pointment and disgust. But we trust they will 
not be totally discouraged; indications of a bet- 
ter spirit are of late observable. It is beginning 
to be the fashion to pay some attention to native 
talent ; and a really good English opera would 
probably now meet with justice from the public. 
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“ Wart tidings from the host,’ demanded the 
King of Arragon, as he thoughtfully paced the 
floor of the lofty presence-chamber of his palace 
at Toledo; “‘ have our brave knights been ena- 
bled to maintain the fortress, or must it fall into 
the hands of the false followers of the Prophet of 
Mecca?” 

“ There are rumours, my Lord,” was the re- 
spectful answer of the page, to whom these ques- 
tions were addressed, “‘ of loss and defeat to its 
defenders, but no messenger has arrived who 
might bring us certain intelligence.” 

““T fear me much,” said the monarch, in an 
under tone, “ that this bright jewel will be torn 
from my diadem,” and he relapsed into a moody 
silence. 

The youthful attendant, too dutiful to interrupt 
his meditations, retired to the recess of a richly 
carved gothic window, and in a standing position 
surveyed the extended landscape. He had not 
remained long in this situation, when the bright 
gleam of spear and cuirass, denoted the approach 
of a body ot matied warriors. ‘lhe sudden and 
indistinct expression of surprize occasioned by 
this circumstance, drew upon the page the atten- 
tion of the monarch. 

“ What see’st thou, Ferdinand?” he exclaim- 
ed, “ that thou evincest such agitation; are the 
Moors upon us?” 

** No, by my faith!” was the energetic reply; 
“a goodly array, bearing the banner of the Tem- 
ple, is advancing towards Toledo.” 

“Calatrava is safe,’ joyfully exclaimed the 
king; “ the brave soldiers would else have pe- 
rished in its defence. Let our court,” he added, 
** be assembled, that due honour and respect may 
await those, whose skill and heroism proclaim 
them the chief bulwark of our throne.” 

But the nearer approach of the chosen 
troops, disclosed not the tokens of triumphant 
exultation, which the ardent imagination of 
the monarch had anticipated; and they sped 
over the wide heath, more like a company of 
pilgrims, than a chivalric array, returning from 
the won battle-field. No joyous shout burst 
from the stately ranks—the trumpet’s voice was 
hushed—and the torn and soiled banner hung 
drooping from the dented staff. On the coun- 
tenances of many of the knights composing the 

martial throng, the stern expression of pain, 
firmly endured, arising from the hastily dressed 
wound, could be observed; while the features of 
others «lisclosed the existence of some deep and 
absorbing reflection. Occasionally, the glances 
from their eyes were fierce, haughty, and confi- 
dent, their lances would be grasped more firmly, 
and the bearing of the steel-clad soldiers indi- 
cated the high spirit of chivalry, that could not, 
under the most adverse circumstances, be re- 
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pressed or subdued. At length, the principal 
object of the march was attained, and leaving 
the rest of the body to the proffered accommo- 
dations of the palace, their leader, and chief 
commanders, were ushered into the presence of 
the king and his assembled court. The Knights 
of the Cross regarded not the admiring glances 
of the glittering throng of lords and ladies, that 
crowded the royal apartment, but slowly pro- 
ceeded to the foot of the throne, and awaited in 
respectful silence, the address of the monarch. 
“The chivalry of the Temple are welcome,” 
was the kingly salutation, “ and we are indebted 
to the zeal which urges them to communicate, 
though at the expense of much labcur, the intel- 
ligence of their success: Calatrava has been 
bravely defended.” 

“The glorious standard of Arragon,” was the 
calm and somewhat saddened reply of the com- 
mander, Bertrand de Longueville, “ still floats 
over the fortress; but it was no vain desire of 
display that brought us hither; the banner of the 
Temple has waved, and our war-cry has been 
heard in battle, for the last time in Spain.” 

A shudder of horror and amazement pervaded 
the listening group at this declaration, while the 
monarch, almost starting from his seat, exclaim- 
ed in a hurried tone, 

*“ Do the Knights Templars, to whom was en- 
trusted the defence of the important fortress, ex- 
press their determination to abandon their high 
charge, even at the time of its greatest peril? I 
may not,” he added, “* impeach your valour, but 
such a resolution is fraught with shame, and loss, 
and disaster, to the holy cause in which we are 
at present engaged.” 

“Some eight years since,” was the reply of 
De Longueville, “‘ your gracious ancestor, King 
Don Alfonso, entrusted the extensive fortress 
of Calatrava to the keeping of the Knights of 
the Temple; and, though I myself say it, right 
well and valiantly has the duty been perform- 
ed. By night, and by day,” he proceeded, with 
more animation, “in storm, and in sunshine, 
have our battle-shouts been heard even above 
the pealing Tecbir, and thousands of the mis- 
believers have met their fate, by the lances of 
the soldiers of the cross. But all their efforts 
are vain and useless. The best and bravest of 
our band lie before the walls, and in the trenches 
of Calatrava, while hosts of barbarians from 
Africa supply the places of their slain comrades, 
and swell the number of the false followers of 
the Prophet. The last stand made, two days 
since, to stem the torrent, though we shed our 
blood like water, and remained masters of the 
field, served but little else than to show our des- 
perate and unavailing resistance. Our task is 
done, and I resign unto the Lord King Don 
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Sancho, the charter which gave our order the 
possession of the fortress of Calatrava.” As he 
thus spoke, he handed the parchment to the king, 
who received it with a slight acknowledgment 
of acquiescence, and the champion of the Cross 
proceeded; “ Fresh bodies of infidels, as I have 
even now mentioned, are daiiy joining the ranks 
of their countrymen, eager for the assault of the 
doomed fortress, and it were pity to subject the 
slender garrison to the calamity that threatens 
to overwhelm them, To withdraw the brave 
suldiers, ere it be too late, would be wise policy!” 

“By St. Jago! Sir Knight,” exclaimed the 
king, “ we can dispense with your advice, since 
you are so sparing of your services. There is 
no lack,” he added, “ of knights and gentlemen 
in Spain, to peril their lives and honour in the 
sacred cause of God and freedom; while the 
chivalry of the Temple withdraw from the con- 
test and devote themselves to ease and inglorious 
iuaction.” 

“Our warfare ceases only in the grave,” 
was the calm reply of de Longueville to the 
taunt, “‘we go hence to defend the holy se- 
pulchre from pollution, since our services here 
are of no avail, and in obedience to the behests 
of our superior. The war-cry of the Temple,” 


he added, “‘ shall re-echo amid the once fertile, 
but now desolate plains of Palestine, and the 
sands of the desert shall witness the triumph, or 
drink the blood of the sworn soldier of the 


Cross.” 
“Forgive me, De Longueville,” was the 


frank observation of Don Sancho, “ my hasty 
speech: we must not part in anger with those, 
whose valour has been the bulwark of our faith, 
and support of our throne. Accept this,” he 
added, as he took a chain of gold, to which a 
jewelled cross was attached, from his person, 
“as a token of regard and respect, for your 
worth and services.” 

The Templar accepted the rich gift, with an 
indifference which expressed a sense of his own 
deserts, and suspending it over the red badge of 
his order, took his leave, and with his associates 
withdrew from the royal presence. 

A deep silence pervaded the apartment during 
thisinteresting interview, and gathering emotions 
of gloom and sadness filled the bosoms of the 
courtiers as the knights departed, and their 
heavy tread was heard descending the lofty stair- 
way. They inwardly shuddered as they thought 
upon the tide of Moslem conquest, swelling with 
devastating fury, now that the last barrier to its 
progress was removed, and instinctively turned 
towards the king to elicit from his countenance, 
some hope or mitigation of the expected cala- 
mity. But the monarch had thrown himself back 
in his chair of state, the moment De Longueville 
departed, and with his face shaded by his hand, 
sat absorbed in deep meditation. The trump of 
the warrior band, as it told the signal for its 
march, succeeded by a bursting shout, “ for the 
Temple!” dispelled the trance-like silence of the 
presence chamber. 

“Let my heralds,” said Don Sancho, rising | 





with dignity, “proclaim throughout Arragon, 
that I, the King, will confer the possession of 
the Fortress of Calatrava upon such Barons, 
Knights, or Gentlemen, who, in its hour of dan- 
ger and distress, will undertake todefend it from 
the misbelievers;” and, waving his hand dismiss- 
ed the court. 
* os So ok ok * * * 

The brethren of the Convent of St. Mary, had 
received the benediction at the close of the even- 
ing service, and were retiring silently through 
the dim aisles of the chapel, to their respective 
places of rest and meditation. But there was 
one among the cowled assembly, upon whom the 
pealing anthem, the sacred homily, or the inten- 
sity of his own thoughts, seemed to have made a 
deep impression. He heeded not the departure 
of those around him, but retained the same sta- 
tion he had occupied during the performance of 
the religious exercises, and stood leaning his 
head upon his arm, which rested against a fretted 
column. 

“ Thou seemest disquieted, brother Ambrose,” 
for by that name he was known in the convent, 
said the Abbot, addressing him, “ and I would 
fain, if in my power, relieve thy uneasiness. 
The strict rules of our order, may press too 
heavily upon thy weakened body, or sickness 
may have caused this unusual deijection. And 
yet,” he added, “ 1 know not if I am right in se 
terming thy abstraction, for even during the 
solemn service, I observed thine eye to brighten 
with a lustre, more dazzling than the rays from 
the jewelled cross, the gift of the royal A]fonso. 
How am I to understand the exhibition of such 
opposite emotions ?” 

“IT have been too long accustomed,” replied 
the monk, “ to the rigid severity of the convent, 
to feel aught of the hardships it may impose, 
nor does sickness or indisposition press its dee 
bilitaiing hand upon me. When but a short 
period since, the thrilling anthem pealed Joud- 
est, sounding the triumphs of Jehovah over the 
heathen, and the discourse explaining the cha- 
racter and beauty of our pure faith, filled my 
bosom with holy awe and admiration, the sound 
of the Moorish atabal seemed to ring in my 
ears, and the voice of the Imaun, extolling the 
camel-driver of Mecca, above the Saviour of 
the world, to proceed from yon altar. It might 
be, that indignation at the proud confidence of 
the misbelievers, as if their boasted crescent 
had never been trampled in the dust, mingled 
with my meditation, on the threatened calamity, 
Thou well knowest,” he continued, “ that the 
chivalry of the Temple, have abandoned in de- 
spair, the defence of the fortress of Calatrava, 
the chief barrier against Moslem conquest, 
and the royal city of Toledo, the convent of St. 
Mary, and this fair portion of Spain, will soon, 
unless aid is received, be involved in one common 
ruin.” 

“Thou mayest well lament, my son,” was 
the sorrowful response of his superior; “ the 
distress and desolation about to be brought upon 
us, by the ruthless hordes of misbelieving Afri- 
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cans. All that we could do, has been done, to 
avert the terrible catastrophe. Day and night 
have our prayers and petitions for deliverance 
ascended to Heaven. Our vigils and penances 
have been redoubled, and like the royal psalmist 
have I watered my couch with my tears.”— 
“ Ere long,” proceeded the Abbot, “ we must 
leave these peaceful and holy walls, and seek 
some remote province, where, undisturbed and 
unmocked, we can perform our devotions to the 
most High. To His will we must submit.” 

The monk, Ambrose, had hitherto remained 
in the same position, and exhibited the same 
tokens of thoughtful dejection, as when first ad- 
dressed by the Abbot. But the words of the 
father were scarce uttered, when he threw him- 
sclf from the supporting pillar, and standing 
erect, exclaimed in a voice, that was loudly re- 
echoed from vaulted ceiling and sculptured wall 
— “We must never abandon the House of God 
to defilement, but rather die fighting bravely in 
its defence. The turbaned infidel shall boast 
neither of our flight nor of our submission. We 
will accept the offer of the king of Arragon, and 
with God’s blessing, preserve the fortress from 
their impious hands, and the slaves of the Caliph 
shall long have occasion to remember the faith 
and valour of the cloistered Knights of Cala- 
trava.” 

Some moments elapsed, cre the Abbot could, 
in his surprise at the sudden conversion of one 
of the most quiet and submissive members of the 
community, into the resolute and daring soldier, 
find utterance for a reply. 

** Thy enthusiasm is commendable,” he at 
length exclaimed, “ but I am fearful it will avail 
but little in our hour of need. The crown of the 
martyr, and not the wreath of the warrior, must 
be the object of our ambition. ‘Thou saidst even 
now, that the well-trained chivalry of the Tem- 
ple, have retired from the unavailing contest.” 

“ The Red Cross Knights,” was the more calm 
reply of the monk, “ are called by duty to Pales- 
tine, to aid their brethren in defending the holy 
sepulchre, which is threatened by the Saracens. 
They are, besides, strangers and foreigners in 
the land, and the Spanish blood courses in the 
veins of but few of their number. But time 
presses; with your leave, we will assemble the 
whole fraternity in the hall of the convent, and 
1 will lay my proposition before them.” 

His superior assented, and their departing foot- 
steps were re-echoed with a hollow sound from 
the stony pavement, and deserted galleries. 

Our story must now revert to the palace of the 
king of Arragon. Ina small apartment, opening 
into one of larger dimensions, sat its princely 
owner, who, absorbed in painful and dispiriting 
meditation, heeded not the gathering gloom, for 
it was eventide, that enveloped the objects it 
contained, in a shadowy indistinctness. And 
well might the monarch of Arragon, indulge in 




















sad and dark forebodings. At this period, the 
turbaned followers of the Prophet of Mecca, 
Were engaged in a desperate effort to recover 
their lost provinces, and their immense superio- | 





rity of numbers gave the haughty warriors an 
assurance of complete success. The knights 
and nobles, the chivalry of Spain, worn down by 
incessant and strenuous exertion, had generally 
retired to their fortresses, as well for the purpose 
of gaining a short respite, as to place them in 
such a state of defence, as might defy the fierce 
impetuosity of the ruthless African. The hardy 
soldier of the Temple, had, as we have seen, 
abandened, as vain, the further defence of Calae 
trava, and no voice responded to the call of the 
king, accepting the important charge. Toledo, 
the royal metropolis, won from the Moors by the 
valour of his ancestors, almost destitute of de- 
fenders, could oppose but a feeble resistance to 
the furious torrent, and the martial labour of 
years, seemed about to be destroyed in the lapse 
of afew weeks. The wild thoughts elicited by 
a review of these untoward circumstances, tor- 
mented the imagination of the king of Arragon, 
and rested sullenly upon one unbroken picture 
of defeat, desolation, and despair. These painful 
reflections were interrupted by the entrance of 
the page, Ferdinand, with the intelligence that 
the monk, Ambrose, and eleven brethren ef the 
convent of St. Mary, earnestly entreated speech 
of the king. 

* Were it not,” muttered Don Sancho, “ for 
these adverse times,” as he gave a somewhat re- 
luctant consent, “‘ I should suppose they came to 
ask, or rather demand a broader valley for the 
flocks of the society, or some additional privilege; 
but now it is penance to the king for his trans- 
gressions, ere he can expect deliverance. By 
the saint! I have endured more suffering for the 
last three weeks, than was ever imposed by the 
most rigid head of a monastery upon his erring 
brethren. But they shall not,” he added, with a 
feeling of kingly pride, as he advanced to the 
larger apartment, and seated himself in a chair 
of state, “‘ observe the misery and wretchedness 
that oppress me.” 

Yet it is no easy matter, even for a monarch, 
to assume a placid brow, while the heart is rent 
with internal anxiety; and he had scarce acquired 
the requisite calmness, when his cowled visitors 
were introduced. 

“Ye are welcome, brethren of St. Mary, 
to Toledo,” was Don Sancho’s salutation, as he 
slightly acknowledged their respectful homage, 
upon entering the apartment, “ and I would fain 
know, for time at the present conjuncture is 
precious, to what I am indebted for the favour of 
this visit?” 

“ Some three weeks since,” was the answer of 
the monk, Ambrose, “ it was proclaimed through 
out Arragon, that the king, Don Sancho, would 
confer the fortress of Calatrava, and its posses- 
sions, upon those who would undertake to keep 
it safe and harmless from the assaults of the mis- 
believing Moors, and we come authorized by the 
different convents and stations of the holy order 
of St. Mary, to accept in their behalf, the arduous 
but honourable trust.” : 

“ To your books, and your beads, Sir Priests,” 
exclaimed the monarch in a passionate tone, the 
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moment he understood the purpose of their mis- | 


sion; “ this is no period for mockery or jest: but 
if your proposal be made seriously, by my faith, 
I would rather place lance and blade in the 
hands of the women of Toledo, and rely on their 
aid,” and he laughed in very scorn and bitter- 
ness. 

“ The proposition,” answered Ambrose calmly, 
“has not been made lightly, nor without consi- 
deration, and we would urge it upon your deli- 
berate and unprejudiced attention.” 

“ And was the danger, the difficulty, the im- 
pesubility of the enterprize,’ demanded the king, 
** placed before your sage council? Even the 
daring and well-trained chivalry of the Temple,” 
he went on, “ have quailed before the barbarian 
host,and I am asked to entrust the fortress their 
daring valour could not protect, to the hands of 
the unwarlike and peaceful inmates of a convent. 
By St. Jago! it passes belief and patience, and 
itis well the communication was made in private, 
rather than before my assembled court.” 

“The knights of the holy Temple,” was the 
modest remark of the monk,“ are not always in 
the red battle-field: they too are governed by 
monastic rules, and when the strife is over, as- 
suming the cowl for the helmet, they retire to 
their lonely cells, for prayer and meditation.” 

* Now, by my faith,’ exclaimed the king, in 
derision, “ it is a pleasant matter to hear these 
sluggards of St. Mary, compare themselves with 
the most approved soldiers in the world.” 

“ And why should they not?” said the speaker, 
Ambrose, in a firm, manly voice, no longer con- 
cealing his intense emotions; ** why should not 
the monks of St. Mary be named at the same 
time with the soldier-priests of the Temple? Do 
the warriors of the cross endure with patience 
hunger and cold, fatigue, and watchfulness ?— 
our fasts and vigils have prepared our bodies for 
a similar display of fortitude. Can they suffer, 
without sigh or groan, pain and torture ?—even in 
the midst of the blazing faggots, the brow of the 
most youthful of my associates, would be as tran- 
quil as the sleeping lake at noon-day. A thousand 
brethren of the several convents of our order 
await but your assent, to take steed and lance, 
and rescue the devoted fortress from the infidel, 
or perish before its walls.”’ 

During the delivery of this spirited appeal, the 
surprise of the monarch was extreme, and his 
gaze rested earnestly on the group before him, 
as if seeking to detect some deception in the 
assumed character of those composing it. A 
pause of some duration ensued—the delegates of 
St. Mary awaiting respectfully the decision of 
the king. But it was not given at once. His 
first impulse was to accept their proffered ser- 
vices, as a desperate remedy for the evils that 
surrounded him, but feelings of doubt and uncer- 
tainty resumed their sway,and restrained its im- 
mediate expression. ‘“ There is some differ- 
ence,” he thought, ** between enduring privations 
and sufferings, with a fortitude induced by habit 
and a sense of religion, and to dash boldly and 
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fanatic enemies. They are still but monks and 
priests.” 

“ Who is there,” he demanded, in a tone and 
manner in which decision was blended with a 
spirit of anxious inquiry, “ to lead these brethren 
of the convent to battle, and emulate the deeds 
of the brave De Longueville?” ; 

“One,” replied the monk, “ whose blade is as 
keen as that renowned warrior’s, and whose war- 
shout has as loudly mingled with the discordant 
tecbir—Diego Velasquez; and the same duty 
which led him within the walls of a cloister, now 
urges him to the battle-field.” As he said this, 
he removed the hood that had partially concealed 
his face, and displayed to the king his well-known 
features. . 

“I had long supposed thee dead,” exclaimed 
Don Sancho, warmly grasping his hand; “ and 
well remember the gloom that overspread Tole- 
do, upon the disappearance of one of the best 
knights of Arragon. My prayers to Heaven,” 
he added, “ for aid and deliverance, have been 
answered even when I had despaired of its fa- 
vour. Thy proffer is most willingly accepted, 
and I entrust the fortress of Calatrava to thyself 
and associates, in the full confidence, that it will 
yet be preserved from the false misbelieverss. 
The charter of possession shall be delivered to- 
morrow.” 

“We will do our best,” said Diego Velas- 
quez, as he took his departure with his com- 
panions, “ but from God alone cometh the 
victory.” 

* * * * * * * * 

It was almost midnight, yet the Moorish camp 
which held in leaguer the fortress of Calatrava, 
exhibited little of the silence and loneliness pe- 
culiar to that hour. Groups of chieftains and 
officers were to be seen reclining on the grass, 
or sauntering listlessly along the banks of the 
Guadiana, while those of meaner rank, uncheck- 
ed by any severity of discipline, were holding 
discourse with the sentinels, or listening to the 
animated strains of the wandering story-teller. 
Bursts of harsh music from the horn, or atabal, 
would occasionally rise above the hum of the 
multitude, conveying to the warrior’s bosom the 
thrilling recollection of some glorious battle- 
field; and at times, too, the peaceful harp or lute, 
more in accordance with the mild spirit of the 
scene, breathed forth the tender lay of love, or 
sang the beauties of the shady groves and ver- 
dant pastures of the happy Arabia. A moon of 
unrivalled brilliancy shed a rich lustre over the 
landscape, lending a snowy whiteness to the 
graceful drapery of the tent. and causing the 
surface cf the river to glow like a mirror of 
silver. The standard of the Prophet, firmly 
planted amid the luxuriant grass, hung sullenly 
around its massy staff, as if scorning the tranquil 
scene, and sighing for the tempestuous atmos- 
phere of battle. In the distance, the renowned 
fortress, its frowning front unillumed by the ob- 
lique rays of the moon, rose like a huge moun- 
tain from the plain, or the grim evening-cloud, 
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splendour of the balmy summer night that be- 
guiled the hardy soldiers of their repose. The 
few remaining defenders of Calatrava, despairing 
of a successful defence, especially since the de- 
parture of the Temple knights, had entered into 
@ convention for its surrender, unless previously 
relieved, at the expiration of a week from the 
date of the capitulation. The extreme reluc- 
tance of the Christians to yield up the important 
post, induced them to insist on the latest period 
for its execution, and the midnight of the seventh 
day, was designated as the time for the fulfilment 
of the treaty. This term had now almost ex- 
pired, and as the hour when the crescent should 
displace the standard of Arragon from the lofty 
towers drew near, the wakefulness and stir, 
among the Moslems, denoted their intention of 
availing themselves of their good fortune, with- 
out unnecessary delay. 

Amid a luxuriant orange grove that adorned 
the verdant margin of the Guadiana, the Lady 
Zara, the daughter of the Moorish leader Ab- 
dallah, and her principal female attendants, were 
seated on embroidered cushions, while a crowd 
of princes and captains, formed an admiring 
circle round the object of attraction. 

** How beautiful,’ was the observation of the 
Lady Zara, as she directed her animated glance 
towards the river, “ are the moonbeams playing 
on the calm surface of the Guadiana, and how 
soothing the murmur of the crystal ripples, as 
they lave the flowery shore!” 

** The scene is fair,” said the veteran Chebar, 
looking for a moment upon the object of her 
admiration, “ but the rays of the full moon, 
streaming upon the marble palace of the Spa- 
nish king, at Toledo, and the crescent waving in 
triumph over the city, would to me be a far 
more splendid spectacle.” 

“T have seen,” observed the young Prince of 
Cordoba, gazing for an instant upon the lovely 
features of the daughter of Abdallah, but par- 
tially concealed by the transparent veil, “a sight 
far more beautiful than moonlit stream or palace, 
and have heard even now, a sound softer than 
the murmur of the sparkling ripples of the Gua- 
diana!” 

“To what next am | to be compared ’” said 
Zara, playfully, in answer to the compliment; 
“ the descendants of the Prophet are celebrated 
for fervour of imagination, and the romantic 
scenery of Spain is well adapted to give it scope 
and exercise. And yet,’ she added, ‘it would 
afford me much gratification to behold the royal 
palace of Toledo, either in the pale moonlight, 
or by the gorgeous blaze of the noontide sun. 
When 1 was at Cordoba, I heard much of the 
grandeur and stern magnificence of the ancient 
metropolis.” 

“The Lady Zara will soon enjoy that plea- 
sure,” observed the chieftain Chebar; “ ere many 
days, the crescent of the Prophet shall wave in 
proud defiance over the boasted city of the mis- 
believers.” 


“The knights of the Temple,” said Zara, 
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But it was not alone the attractive { archly, “ have retired from the contest, and your 


march will be probably unopposed.” 

‘“* By the turban of Mahomet!” exclaimed the 
Prince of Cordoba, “ it matters but little whether 
the dogs of the Temple are in the field or not. 
But they have acted wisely in not daring longer, 
to oppose our invincible host.” 

“When we regain possession,” remarked 
another chieftain, playing with the gemmed hilt 
of his scymetar, “ of the metropolis, formerly 
won by Moorish valour, the united force of all 
the misbelievers in Spain, though commanded 
by a second Pelago, shall not be able to expel 
us.” 

“ By the might of Allah!” said the leader of 
the expedition, taking part in the conversation, 
“not only Toledo, but the remotest province 
shall be added to the dominions of the Caliph, 
and the north as well as the south resound with 
invocations to the Prophet of God. ‘The hour is 
already at hand, when the surrender of Calatra- 
va will usher in the commencement of a glorious 
series of successful achievements. Let the fleet- 
est steed, Selim,” he added, addressing one of the 
company, “ be prepared to convey to the faithful 
at Cordoba, the earliest tidings of the fall of the 
fortress of the infidel.” 

“Thou seemest sad, Almanzor,” observed the 
Lady Zara, upon the departure of the officer, 
toa young chieftain who wore a green turban, 
and was otherwise richly apparelled; ‘* does the 
splendour ef the moonlit scenery, or the antici- 
pation of conquest to the Moslem arms, which 
swells with triumph every bosom, fill thine with 
dejection ?” 

“TT have this evening,” readily answered the 
chiefiain, “* been pondering on two circum- 
stances, which, though happening at distant in- 
tervals, have reference to the same event. But 
it is useless to trouble the daughter of Abdallah 
and this company, with the recital.” 

“Nay,” exclaimed the Lady Zara, “a story 
would add much to the enjoyment of this delight- 
ful hour, and it will not be the less acceptable if 
it be tinged with the hue of romance or melan- 
choly.” 

“ As we were lazily crossing the desert,”’ said 
the descendant of the Prophet, commencing his 
narrative, “an old man, who called himself a 
Syrian soothsayer, joined our train. His dress 
and general appearance were strange; and upon 
his offering to read me a page from the book of 
futurity, I ordered the caravan to halt, and a 
tent to be pitched. When we were alone, after 
many curious ceremonies and long pauses, he 
told me I should die in Spain near the Castle of 
Calatrava. I received the intelligence with in- 
difference, and have seldom thought upon such 
a common adventure; but last night, I had a 
dream or vision, which forcibly recalled to my 
remembrance the prediction of the soothsayer, 
uttered long since. It seemed sucha night as 
this, when the moon gave distinctness to sur- 
rounding objects, that our camp was suddenly 
assailed by the bands of the misbelievers. 1 had 
scarcely mounted my steed, when a warrior 
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having a white cross on his breast, attacked me, 
and in spite of my resistance, transfixed me with 
his lance.” 

“ What should a soldier dream of but the 
battle-field?’’ exclaimed Abdallah, interrupting 
the narration; “I have, myself, a thousand times, 
seen in my sleep the fierce conflict; nor, by the 
Prophet! does it become a soldier of the cres- 
cent, to be annoyed or disturbed by the idle ca- 
prices of the imagination.” 

“It moves me not,” was the reply, “ neither 
does it disturb me; but the vividness of the scene 
compels me to regard the occurrence as of sin- 
gular character. The fortress of Calatrava, with 
its dark battlements and towers, appeared as 
now in the distance—the Gaudiana rolled with a 
gentle murmur its bright ripples—the camp ex- 
hibited the same stirring, animated appearance 
as at present, and I can readily point to the very 
spot where I was overthrown and slain by my 
fierce antagonist.’ 

“ We are governed by Destiny,” observed the 
chieftain, Abdallah, “ nor can all the soothsayers 
or astrologers in the world anticipate, or retard, 
its unerring decrees.” 

The pause which succeeded the remark of the 
Moorish commander was interrupted by a note 
of distant music, borne on the awakening mid- 
night breeze, that mingled with, without over- 
powering the strains of the cymbal and lute, the 
soothing dash of the river, and the rustling of the 
silken folds of the standard. It arrested instant 
attention, and the party awaited in some sus- 
pense for a repetition. 

** By the turban of the Prophet!” exclaimed 
the Prince of Cordoba, “ it was no Moorish horn 
or atabal; to me it sounded like the trump of the 
dogs of the Temple.” 

“ The garrison of the fortress,” answered Ab- 
dallah carelessly, “‘ are coming to deliver us the 
keys; they have anticipated the appointed period 
by a few moments only.” 

He had scarce uttered these words, when a 
fierce and startling blast filled the air, and some 
moments elapsed, ere its tremendous echoes 
ceased. 

“ What a dismal—what a dreadful sound!” ex- 
claimed the daughter of Abdallah, while a faint 
scream burst from her affrighted attendants; “ it 
seemed as if the trump of the angel of death rang 
in my ears.” 

But her last remark was unheeded in the rising 
tumult. The shrill notes of the atabal—the harsh 
tones of the Moorish horn—the stirring cries of 
Allah acbar!—to arms!—and the quick tramp 
of the war-steed, were all mingled in one com- 
mon din, and the peaceful moonlit camp was, as 
if by magic, converted into a scene of wild and 
tumultuous confusion. Ere the hasty prepara- 
tions for battle were completed, a dark body 
was seen to advance, slowly and steadily towards 
the encampment. A dazzling splendour—the 
gleam of a thousand lances, like the vivid streak 
of the portentous storm—cloud-edged the upper 
surface of the moving mass. 


“ By the scymetar of the Prophet,” exclaimed 








the veteran Chebar, who made one of a small 
party, that, a little in advance, was engaged in 
observing the motions of the enemy, “ the dogs 
of the Temple are again in the field.” 

“It is rather,” said Abdallah, “ the feeble en- 
deavour of the old men and boys of Toledo, to 
frighten us from Calatrava, and preserve their 
famed metropolis. We shall achieve two victo- 
ries at once.” 

By this time the ardent soldiers were com- 
pletely arrayed for battle. Ten thousand scy- 
metars flashed fiercely, and ten thousand voices 
shouted the formidable tecbir. 

“J will lead my warriors against the infidels,” 
said the Prince of Cordoba to the Moorish com- 
mander, “ and ere the sand hath told the sixth 
portion of an hour, yon plain shall be as free from 
an enemy, as the desert is destitute of vegetation. 

A wave of Abdallah’s blade was his answer, 
and the earth trembled under the rapid charge 
of the eager cavalry. Aware of the impetuosity 
of the Moorish soldiers, the Christians halted, 
and presenting a firm front, sustained, not only 
without shrinking, but repelled the furious as- 
sault. Again, the atabal sounded the charge, 
and again the followers of the Prophet, with loud 
shouts, threw themselves upon the serried lances. 
But the defenders of Calatrava still maintained 
the same unyielding and martial front, in despite 
of the tempest-like onset of the Moslem cavalry, 
preserving the while a stern silence, which was 
strikingly contrasted with the rude clamour that 
burst from the ranks of their turbaned enemies. 
A second time were the Africans driven back, 
after suffering severe loss; and when the officers 
were preparing to lead to a third attack, the 
diminished numbers of their troops, they sullenly 
refused to advance. Inthe mean time the Moor- 
ish commander awaited with a feeling of indiffer- 
ence, the encounter of the Prince of Cordoba 
with the unexpected enemy, being assured of its 
successful termination. 

“ By the Prophet of Allah!” he exclaimed, in 
some surprise, upon beholding the repulse of his 
countrymen, “the eager haste of our soldiers 
has been the cause of their check; let them ad- 
vance in more compact order, and the defeat of 
the mishelievers is certain. Amazement held 
the chieftain mute, as the disastrous results of 
the second attack, in despite of his prejudices, 
became apparent. 

“ May the wrath of Eblis pursue the recre- 
ants,” he muttered, giving way to his indignation, 
as he beheld the reluctance of the Moslems to 
encounter a third time their formidable adver- 
saries, and was about spurring his charger to the 
scene, when the Prince of Cordoba presented 
himself. His green turban, (for he boasted his 
descent from the Prophet,) was torn and soiled, 
his armour of the same colour, was dyed a deep 
crimson, and his right arm hung bleeding and 
powerless by his side. “ By Allah! I have seen 
a strange sight,” was the angry salutation of the 
Moorish leader, unheeding the distressed ap- 
pearance of his officer; “ thy thousand warriors 
recoiled from an equal number of infidels, like 
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the gazelle from the savage leopard.* Is it the 
first time they have been engaged with the dogs 
of the Temple?” 

“ Yonder array,” was the faint reply of the 
Prince of Cordoba, “ consists not of the red- 
cross soldiers, nor did they in the most desperate 
conflict, ever exhibit such valour and stubborn- 
ness, as those whom we have just encountered!” 

** By the turban of Mahomet!” said Abdallah 
fiercely, “I could have excused thy failure, were 
thy opponents the stern warriors led by De Lon- 
gueville; but cowardice or treachery has brought 
this dishonour upon the crescent, and it shall be 
strictly looked into.” 

The brow of the unfortunate prince, vied in 
colour with the deep hue of his armour, at the 
imputation, and his left hand sought the hilt of 
his scymetar; but ere he could raise the weapon, 
strength and life failed him, and he fell stiff, and 
heavily to the earth. The bosom of Abdallah 
glowed with the most intense: passion, yet his 
voice and manner were calm, as he ordered 
the whole army to advance. But the soldiers 
had scarce moved from their stations, when for 
the first time, the thrilling war-shout of “ Gud 
and St. Jago for Spain!” uprose from the ranks 
the Christians, and the hitherto motionless body 
rushed boldly and impetuously against the ad- 
Vancing squadrons. The fiery fanaticism of the 
Moors, the chief source of all their victories, was 
opposed by the stern enthusiasm of their adver- 
saries, and, after the lapse of an hour, the vic- 
tory remained undecided. While the combat 
still raged with undiminished fierceness, the 
emotions of those not immediately engaged in 
its sanguinary labours, were of the most intense 
and interesting character. The Lady Zara and 
her attendants, had retired on the first alarm, to 
the centre of the extensive encampment, and 
every moment she expected to hear the shouts of 
Moorish triumph. But the wild tumult of the 
midaight strife continued unabated, and while 
the animating tecbir pealed widely, the swelling 
war-cry of the foe rang as sharply, ever and 
anon blended with the portentous echoes of the 
appalling trumpet. 

“ That dreadful sound,” exclaimed the daugh- 
ter of Abdallah, as a louder and nearer blast fell 
startlingly upon her ears, “‘ and, holy Prophet! it 
seemeth to proceed from the camp itself.” 

Ere her attendants could reply, the form of a 
warrior, was seen to advance slowly and with 
exertion, to the station they occupied. 

“How goes the battle, Almanzor?” said the 
Lady Zara, as she recognized the chieftain; “ we 
have been more than an hour in a fearful state 
of suspense.” 

“ It is all over,” was the faint reply; “ the mis- 
believers are storming the camp.” 

A shriek of dismay followed this annunciation, 
while the wounded chieftain proceeded—‘ The 
Syrian was right—the lance of the leader of yon 
host is stained with my heart’s blood—and I die 
Within sight of Calatrava.” 

“My father!” exclaimed Zara, in a voice 
acarce audible, 
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“1s in Paradise, and I go to join him.” 
As he said this, the descendant of the Prophet 
breathed his last, and, at the same moment, the 
daughter of Abdallah, overwhelmed with the 
dreadful tidings, sank fainting to the earth. 

* * * * * * * * 

The king of Arragon had passed a restless 

and anxious night, for the following day, would 
disclose the fate of Calatrava and his metropolis. 
Few eyes indeed were closed in the hours of 
darkness—preparations for flight or resistance 
were made in all the hurry and tumult of despair; 
and many in their fears expected to behold the 
Moorish javelins glitter in the early rays of the 
sun. 
“ Take thy station at the window, Ferdinand,” 
said Don Sancho, as he arose from his uneasy 
couch, and sought the presence chamber, “ and 
tell me, for thy sight is quick, if aught appears 
coming from the direction of the ill-fated for- 
tress.” 

The page obeyed; but more than an hour 
passed away, ere his eye rested on any object, 
save the blue peaks of the far-off mountain, or 
the wide extended plain that bounded Toledo. 

“ See’st thou nothing,” demanded the king, ime 
patiently. “ Diego Velasquez,” he added ** pro« 
mised me on his faith, ere the sun was two hours 
high, to advise me, whether victorious or de 
feated, of the result.” 

“There is something like a speck at the 
extremity of the plain,” observed Ferdinand, 
“ which I saw not before.” 

A few anxious moments elapsed, when the ob- 
ject was declared to be a horseman, approaching 
at the top of his speed. 

“ The attempt has failed,” said the king, sor- 
rowfully to himself; ‘ 1 was but a silly old man 
to trust to the arms of monks and priests, in my 
greatest need: besides, they were but a thousand, 
while the Moors and Africans counted ten times 
that namber. Make you out,” he hastily added, 
turning to his page, “ the cognizance of the 
horseman ?” 

“Itis Diego Velasquez,” said Ferdinand, after 
a few moments’ pause, “ the leader of the con 
vent forces.” 

“ Why tarries his lagging steed?” agaim de- 
manded the king. 

“ The knight has halted, and is about to dis 
play his pennon—by St. Jago !’’ shouted the page, 
regardless of the royal presence, “ it is no pem« 
non, but the standard of the Moors, that Diego 
waves in triumph.” 

An exclamation of deep gratitude to Heaven 
burst from the relieved heart of the monarch, 
and he hastened to feast his eye on the interest- 
ing spectacle. The vision of the page had not 
deceived him. The crescent gleamed palely, 
amid the fluttering folds of the embroidered en- 
sign; but while the royal gaze was still rivetted 
in mute admiration, upon the symbol of Moslem 
victory and power, it suddenly disappeared, and 
the next moment was trailing in the dust. The 
shout from the walls that hailed this most wel- 
come exhibition, seemed to shake the firm foun- 
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dations of the city, and pierce the very heavens. 
The praises of those who had wrought the high 
deliverance, resounded throughout Arragon, and 
in the fierce struggle which ensued for centuries 
after, against Moorish dominion and conquest, 
no hands were readier with lance and blade, 
and no hearts glowed with more zeal, than the 
hands and hearts of the cloistered KNniGuTs oF 
CALATRAVA. 








RABY CASTLE. 


Time has thrown around the seats of the prin- 
cipal nobles of England an interest exceeded by 
those of no other country. Many of their an- 
cient castles might supply materials for a history. 
Alternate seats of war and revelry, the banquet, 
or the tournament, strength was for them as ne- 
cessary as splendour: hence the richly fretted 
roofs, and curiously paneled chambers were 
guarded with thick embattled walls and towers 
of defence. The breaking up of the feudal sys- 
tem throughout Europe, naturally tended to di- 
minish the number of these strong holds ;—the 
civil wars—the destroying hand of time—the 
violence of Cromwell—have left many a pictu- 
resque ruin, clad in the dark robe of ivy as in 
the garb of widowhood, to mark the spot where 
once the haughty noble ruled the surrounding 
country. 

According to Camden, Raby was given to the 
church at Durham, by King Canute, from whom 
the family of the Nevilles, or de Nova Villa, had 
it, on condition of paying four pounds, and a stag, 
yearly. The family built here a spacious castle, 
which was their principal seat; but in the reign 
of James the First, it descended to the family of 
the Vanes, ennobled under the titles of Lord 
Bernard, of Bernard Castle, Baron Raby, Earl 
of Darlington, and Marquis Cleveland, its pre- 
sent possessor being the first of his family ele- 
vated to that dignity. 

It might puzzle an architect to define the style 
of Raby Castle, one of the most splendid mansions 
in Europe. The rude Saxon arch, the Gothic 
buttress, the Norman tower, are clustered in 
proud grandeur together, and form a most im- 
posing whole. As it is, however, our intention 
to describe its princely halls and chambers, we 
will wave the consideration of its architectural 
peculiarities. 

The hall of entrance, a superb room, resembles 
a miniature cathedral; its carved roof is sup- 
ported by two rows of porphyry columns. At 
the extreme end isa rich velvet curtain opening 
into the circular state drawing-room. The car- 
riages of visitors drive into this apartment. Af- 
ter passing through this portal, they find them- 
selves in the state saloon of reception; the walls 
of which are painted in Gothic panels, adorned 
with coronetsandcyphers. Thecurtains, chairs, 
&c. are en suite, formed of rich brocaded satin 
and gold. The fitting up of this room, alone, 
cost ten thousand pounds. It was, we believe, 
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first visit to Raby. On that occasion, the people 
took the horses from his carriage, and dragged 
him in triumph into the hall of entrance. 

Adjoining the state drawing-room, is a suite of 
apartments furnished in the Chinese style, for 
the reception of the late king. The ceilings are 
ornamented with rich trellis work; the walls 
painted to resemble the interior of a Pagoda, 
while vases, dragons, and piles of the most costly 
antique china are scattered around the room in 
splendid profusion. In viewing these articles of 
vertu, the visitor is frequently at a loss whether 
most to admire the taste which presided over 
the collection, or the almost boundless wealth 
necessary to bring so many treasures of art to- 
gether. 

The baronial hall next attracts the attention. 
It is, we believe, the largest in England—supe- 
rior, in point of antiquity, to the one at Arundel, 
although it cannot boast of the superb painted 
windows of the latter, which the present Duke 
of Norfolk, from certain unpleasant associations, 
caused to be removed. That at Raby is now 
fitted up as a museum. The rough inmates of 
the forest, harmless as the fierce barons who 
once feasted beneath the fretted rvof, are chain- 
ed in mimic life to guard the doors. Handsome 
glass cabinets are arranged around the walls, 
enriched with all that mineralogy can yield, 
mingled with shells, fossils, bones, dried speci- 
mens of antmal and vegetable life, works of art, 
and relics of the olden times. Several articles 
connected with the worship of the Catholic 
church are here preserved. Amongst others, a 
curious cross, or rood, as it was anciently called, 
and a spoon set with precious stones, doubtless 
formerly used in the ceremony of consecration. 
The windows of this banquet hall look into the 
Park, and over a circular tower. It has been 
contemplated by the present Marquis to extend 
the east end of the building till it shall forma 
continuation of the lower part, substituting a 
rich oriel Gothic window of a circular form, for 
the plain, half-Norman ones, which at present 
disfigure it. 

Before taking our leave of this interesting 
apartment, we must not forget to notice Sir 
Thomas L.awrence’s portrait of the Marchioness, 
at the extreme end of the hall—one of his hap- 
piest efforts. There is a soft and womanly grace 
about the countenance, which those who know 
the noble original cannot fail to recognise. 

The dining and private drawing-rooms are 
furnished in a mixed style, principally modern, 
but adorned with many good pictures, by Gains- 
borough, Ostade, Wouvermans, and Claud. 
Amongst the family portraits, many of which 
are valuable, is one of the ancestors of the noble 
Marquis, the celebrated Sir Harry Vane. It is 
in Vandyke’s peculiar style, though I should 
think its authenticity as a painting of that cele- 
brated artist, might admit of question. Many 
are the rooms in this stately fabric which the 
casual visitor is not conducted through. They 
are replete with all the elegancies of life, and 


prepared for the present King of Belgium onahis , worthy of the owners. 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


In our village we have an authoress too, and 
her name is Mary Mitford. Now, let nobody 
suppose that Mary, on account of the pretty 
alliteration of her name, is one of the fine and 
romantic young ladies who grace the pastorals 
in prose or verse. On the contrary, our Mary 
is a good-humoured spinster of a certain age, 
considerably inclined, we do not know whether 
with her own consent or not, to enbonpoint, and 
the very reverse of the picturesque. There are, 
however, few girls in our village, or twenty vil- 
lages beyond it, that can dress up so pretty a 
basket of good-looking and sweet-smelling na- 
tural flowers, all of the true English soil, not 
foreign and flaunting, like the flaring dahlias 
that one class of bouquet gatherers thrust under 
our noses with so much pretence, nor smelling 
of turf and whiskey like the strong-scented bog- 
lilies which are offered to us by the basket-wo- 
men of the provinces; nor yet at all resembling 
the faded imitation roses picked up in second- 
hand saloons, and vended as genuine posies of 
quality by draggletail damsels, who endeavour 
to pass themselves off as Jadies’ maids, generally 
without character. And Mary's basket is ar- 
ranged so neat, so nice, so trim, so comely, or, to 
say all in one word, so very English a manner, 
that it is a perfect pleasure to see her hopping 
with it to market. We say nothing as to the way 
in which she applies the profits of her business 
though, if we did, it would redound to her praise 
and honour, because, in these our sketches, we 
have always looked at the subject before us only 
as it comes before the public. 

We are afraid, however, that if we attempt to 
write any longer in this style, our prattle will be 
voted tedious; our imitation must partake of the 
vice of the original; and the only defect in Miss 
Mitford’s own style of writing is its mannerism. 
Wedo not know any sketch manufacturer whose 
manner is so decided. Read only a single chap- 
ter, a character, a description, and you feel that 
you are introduced to one of a large family, the 
members of which have a likeness to one another, 
qualem decet esse sororum. It is hard to say how 
you get such a feeling from a single specimen, 
but so it is. Dropping all metaphor, then, we 
have only to remark, that it is impossible that 
any thing can be cleverer and racier than Miss 
Mitford's sketches, and if she has not made so 
much noise in the literary world as other ladies 
far more slenderly qualified, why, the battle is 
not always to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift; and, moreover, a lady who does not write 
politics or double entendres, or make herself a 
lioness, or enlist into the honourable corps of the 
puff-mongers, throws away a great many chances 
of renown, which are eagerly caught at by less 
scrupulous adventuresses. 

From the good-humoured and sonsie physiog- 
nomy opposite, it may easily be conjectured that 
she is not exactly the muse of tragedy, and yet 
her plays have always been popular for the sea- 
son, which is as much as can well be expected. 
In her pieces we find good situations, fine verses, 








honourable sentiments, and sounding passages, 
which obtain, as they deserve, considerable ap- 
plause. Male critics, however, are so ungallant 
as to say, that, superior as ladies are to gentle- 
men in all other particulars, there are a few 
things out of their power:—they can never be 
distinguished generals, scientific cooks, first-rate 
tragedians, high-class epics, or piquant epi- 
grammatists; and in spite of Joan of Arc, Mrs. 
Rundell, Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford, and 
Louisa Sheridan, we are pretty much of that 
opinion. 

Miss Mitford, in the plate, is attended, not by 
Eros, but rather Anteros;—not by love’s god, 
but a printer’s devil, to whom she is delivering 
copy, as they perversely call our original MS. 
for some of the thousand Annuals, perhaps, 
which she ornaments. As one of the same dia- 
bolic breed is at our elbow, we must finish our 
page by a wish, that, 

Still may her picture, when she’s pleas’d to sit for’t, 

Show her the same good-humour’d Mary Mitford. 





THE SCOTTISH THISTLE. 


Tuis ancient emblem of Scottish pugnacity, 
with its motto, Vemo me impune lacessit, is re- 
presented of various species in royal bearings, 
coins, and coats of armour; so that there 1s some 
difficulty in saying which is the genuine original 
thistle. The origin of the national badge itself 
is thus handed down by tradition: —‘* When the 
Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed unwar- 
like to attack an enemy in the pitch darkness of 
night, instead of a pitched battle by day; but on 
one occasion the invaders resolved to avail them- 
selves of this stratagem ; and in order to prevent 
their tramp from being heard, they marched 
bare-footed. They had thus neared the Scottish 
force unobserved, when a Dane unluckily step- 
ped with his naked foot upon a superb prickly 
thistle, and instinctively uttered a cry of pain, 
which discovered the assault to the Scots, who 
ran to their arms, and defeated the foe with a 
terrible slaughter. The thistle was immediately 
adoped as the insignia of Scotland. 





THE USE OF ARTILLERY. 


Durine the mancuvring on the Coa, between 
Wellington and Massena, “ Our attention,” says 
an officer, who was present,” was occupied in 
observing the practice of the French artillery 
and captain Thompson’s brigade. It was admi- 
rable on both sides. I heard our men express 
delight when our side fired a howitzer, which 
made a greater volume of smoke than a gun. At 
last a tremendous cloud burst from our battery, 
and one of the dragoons cried out, ‘ Hurrah! 
there goes a shot that will kill half the French 
army.’ It turned out to be one of the tumbrils 
(fortunately containing but a few rounds,) which 
was exploded by a French shell. Jt is a well 
known fact, that one great use of artillery is to 
keep up the spirite of the soldiers by ite nowe.” 
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LEGEND OF THE RING. 


** Listen, oh, lady, listen to me, 
For I must away ere daylight break, 
And to thee [ bring 
A golden ring— 
Then, lady, awake, awake! 


** I come, I come from the Holy Land, 
Where many a Christian knight 
For the blessed rood 
Hath stoutly stood 
Wich the Saracen in fight. 


“ Oh, lady—oh, lady, thy own true knight 
On Sidon’s strand lies dead; 
For he this day, 
In Paynim fray, 
His best life’s-blood hath shed. 


** Oh, lady, [ sat me down by his side— 
And when r.idnight began to voll, 
Though his mortal breath 
Was hushed in death, 
I had speech of his passing soul. 


* For when death hath fixed his seal on the lip, 
And the spark of life hath fled, 
At the midnight bour 
I have the power 
To commune with the dead. 


“ Thy knight he sendeth thy pledge of love, 
And, lady, he clatmeth thee for his bride, 
When the dismal! bell 
Doth ring his knell— 
And thy couch it is spread in the grave by his side. 


“ Then, lady, awake, awake, awake! 
And get thee a shroud for thy bridal vest; 
For soou shait thou wed 
With the silent dead, 
And the grave it shail serve for thy chamber of rest. 


* Then listen, oh lady, listen to me, 
For I must away ere daylight break ; 
And to thee I bring 
A golden ring— 
Then, lady, awake, awake !’’—— 
The lady she looked from her lattice tower— 
She looked up on the sky; 
The stars twinkled bright 
On the brow of the night, 
And the wind sighed mournfully by. 


The lady she looked from her lattice tower— 
She looked far and near; 

But n »ne could she see 

W hose voice that might he, 
Though the night was wondrous clear. 


But a star there shot athwart the heaven, 
And there fell at her feet a ring, 

An¢, far away, 

This roundelay 
A voice was heard to sing. 


*“ Tis pleasant to range through the paths of heaven 
When the stars are glittering bright, 
And far and wide 
On the winds to ride, 
In the soliiude of night. 


* Oh, I love to float on the streamy breeze— 
To bathe in the chill night air— 
And, as U whirl past 
In the eddying blast, 
To unbind to the winds my flaxen hair. 


“ Tis pleasant to drink of the morning breeze— 
’Tis pleasant ‘mid clouds to be~ 
* Tis pleasant to sail 
O’er bill and o'er dale, 
And to swcep on the billowy sea.’’ 





THE MARTYR-STUDENT. 


I aM sick of the bird, 
Aad its carol of glee ; 
It brings the voices heard 
In boyhood, back to me: 
Our old village hall, 
Our church upon the hill, 
And the mossy gutes—all 
My darken 'd cycs fill 


No more gladly leaping 
Vi ith the choir I go, 
My spirit is weeping 
O’er her silver bow: 
From the golden quiver 
The arrows are gone, 
The wind from Death's river 
Sounds in it alone! 


I sit alone and think 

In the silent room, 
I look up, and I shrink 

From the glimmering gloom. 
O, that the little one 

Were here with her shout!— 
O, that my sister’s arm 

My neck were round about! 


I cannot read a book, 

My eyes are dim and weak; 
To every chair I look— 

There is not one to speak! 
Could I but sit once more 

Upon that well-known chair, 
By my mother, as of yore, 

Her hand upon my hair! 


My father’s eyes seeking, 
In trembling hope te trace 
If the south- wind had been breaking 
The shadows from my face ;— 
How sweet to die away 
Beside our mother's hearth, 
Amid the balmy light 
That shone upon our birth! 


A wild and burning boy, 
I clomb the mountain’s crest, 
The garland of my joy 
Did leap upon my breast; 
A spirit walk'’d before me 
Along the stormy night, 
The clouds melted o’er me, 
The shadows turn’d to light. 


Among my matted locks 
The death-wind is blowing ; 
I hear, like a mighty rush of plumes, 
The Sea of Darkness flowing! 
Upon the summer air 
Two wings are spreading wide; 
A shadow, lke a pyramid, 
Is sitting by my side! 


My mind was like a page 
Of gold wrought story, 
Where the rapt eye might gaze 
On the tale of glory ; 
But the rich painted words 
Are waxing faint and old, 
The leaves have lost their light, 
The letters their gold! 


And memory climmers 
On the pages I unroll, 
Like the dim light creeping 
Into an antique scroll, 
When the scribe is searching 
The writing pale and damp, 
At midnight, and the flame 
Is dying in the lamp. 





THE LADY OF GOLLERUS. 





From Croker’s Fairy Legendas. 


THE LADY OF GOLLERUS. 


On the shore of Smerwick harbour, one fine | of his countrymen, a mighty tender heart of his 


summer's morning, just at day-break, stood Dick 
Fitzgerald, “shoghing the dudeen,” which may be 
translated, smoking his pipe. The sun was gra- 
dually rising behind the lofty Brandon, the dark 
sca was getting green in the light, and the mists 
clearing away out of the valleys went rolling 
and curling like the smoke from the corner of 
Dick’s mouth. 

“°Tis just the pattern of a pretty morning,” 
said Dick, taking the pipe from between his lips, 
and looking towards the distant ocean, which lay 
as still and tranquil as a tomb of polished marble. 
** Well, to be sure,” continued he, after a pause, 
“tis mighty lonesome to be talking to one’s self 
by way of company, and not to kave another soul 
to answer one—nothing but the child of one’s 
own voice, the echo! I know this, that if I had 
the luck, or may be the misfortune,” said Dick, 
with a melancholy smile, “‘ to have the woman, it 
would not be this way with me!—and what in 
the wide world is a man without a wife? He’s 
no more, surely, than a bottle without a drop of 
drink in it, or dancing without music, or the left 
leg of a scissors, or a fishing-line without a hook, 
or any other matter that is no ways complete.— 
Is it not so?” said Dick Fitzgerald, casting his 
eyes towards a rock upon the strand, which, 
though it could not speak, stood up as firm and 
looked as bold as ever Kerry witness did. 

But what was his astonishment at beholding, 
just at the foot of that rock, a beautiful young 
creature combing hes hair, which was of a sea- 
green colour; and now the salt water shining 
on it, appeared, in the morning light, like melted 
butter upon cabbage. 

Dick guessed, at once, that she was a Merrow, 
although he had never seen one before, for he 
spied the cohuleen driuth, or little enchanted 
cap, which the sea people use for diving down 
into the ocean, lying upon the strand, near her; 
and he had heard that, if once he could possess 
himself of the cap, she would lose the power of 
going away into the water: so he seized it with 
all speed, and she, hearing the noise, turned her 
head about &s natural as any Christian. 

When the Merrow saw that her little diving- 
cap was gone, the salt tears—doubly salt, no 
doubt, from her-—came trickling down hercheeks, 
and she began a low, mournful cry, with just the 
tender voice of a new-born infant. Dick, al- 
though Le knew well enough what she was cry- 


ing for, determined to keep the cohuleen driuth, | 


let her cry never so much, to see what luck 
would come out of it. Yet he could not help 
pitying her; and when the dumb thing looked 
up in his face, and her cheeks all moist with 
tears, ‘twas enough to make any one feel, let 





own. 

** Don’t cry, my darling,” said Dick Fitzgerald; 
but the Merrow, like any bold child, only cried 
the more for that. 

Dick sat himself down by her side, and took 
hold of her hand, by way of comforting her, 
’Twas in no particular an ugly hand, only there 
was a small web between the fingers, as there is 
in a duck’s foot; but ‘twas as thin and as white 
as the skin between egg and shell. 

“ What’s your name, my darling?” says Dick, 
thinking to make her conversant with him; but 
he got no answer; and he was certain sure now, 
either that she could not speak, or did not under- 
stand him: he therefore squeezed her hand in 
his, as the only way he had of talking to her. 
It’s the universal language; and there’s not a 
woman in the world, be she fish or lady, that does 
not understand it. 

The Merrow did not seem much displeased at 
this mode of conversation, and, making an end 
of her whining all at once— Man,” says she, 
looking up in Dick Fitzgerald’s face, ** Man, 
will you eat me?” 

** By all the red petticoats and check aprons 
between Dingleand Tralee,” cried Dick, jumping 
up in amazement, “I'd as soon eat myself, my 
jewel! Is it leat you, my pet ?—Now, ’twas some 
ugly ill-looking thief of a fish put that notion 
into your own pretty head, with the nice green 
hair down upon it, that is so cleanly combed out 
this morning !” 

‘** Man,” said the Merrow, “ what will you do 
with me, if you won’t eat me?” 

Dick’s thoughts were running on a wife: he 
saw, at the first glimpse, that she was handsome; 
but since she spoke, and spoke, too, like any real 
woman, he was fairly in love with her. ’Twas 
the neat way she called’ him man that settled the 
matter entirely. 

“ Fish,” says Dick, trying to speak to her after 
her own short fashion; “ fish,” says he, * here’s 
my word, fresh and fasting for you, this blessed 
morning, that I'll make you mistress Fitzgerald 
before all the world, and that’s what I’ll do.” 

** Never say the word twice,” says she; “ I’m 
ready and willing to be yours, mister Fitzgerald ; 
but stop, if you please, ’till I twist up my hair.” 

It was some time before she had settled it en- 
tirely to her liking; for she guessed, I suppose, 
that she was going among strangers, where she 
would be looked at. When that was done, the 
Merrow put the comb in her pocket, and then 
bent down her head and whispered some words 
to the water that was close to the foot of the rock. 

Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the 
top of the sea, going out towards the wide ocean, 


alone Dick, who had ever and always, like most | just like a breath of wind rippling along, and 
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says he, in the greatest wonder, “ Is it speaking 
you are, my darling, to the salt water?” 

“ It’s nothing else,” says she, quite carelessly, 
“I’m just sending word bome to my father, not 
to be waiting breakfast for me; just to keep him 
from being uneasy in his mind.” 

“And who’s your father, my duck?” says 
Dick. 

“ What!” said the Merrow, “ did you never 
hear of my father? he’s the king of the waves, 
to be sure!” 

“ And yourself, then, is a real king’s daughter?” 
said Dick, opening his two eyes to take a full and 
true survey of his wife that was to be. 

“Qh, I’m nothing else but a made man with 
you, and a king your father ;—to be sure he has 
all the money that’s down in the bottom of the 
sea!” 

“ Money,” repeated the Merrow, “ what’s 
morey ?”’ 

“°*Tis no bad thing to have when one wants 
it,” replied Dick ; “ and may be, now, the fishes 
have the understanding to bring up whatever 
you bid them ?” 

“ Oh! yes,” said the Merrow, “ they bring me 
what I want.” 

“ To speak the truth, then,” said Dick, “ ’tisa 
straw bed I have at home before you, and that, 
I’m thinking, is no ways fitting for a king’s 
daughter; so, if *twould not be displeasing to 
you, just to mention a nice feather bed, with a 


pair of new blankets—but what am I talking 
about ? may be you have not syph things as beds 


down under the water?” 
“ By all means,” said she, “ Mr. Fitzyerald— 


plenty of beds at your service. I’ve fourteen 
oyster beds of my own, not to mention one just 
planting for the rearing of young ones.” 

* You have,” says Dick, scratching his head, 
and looking a little puzzled. ‘’Tis a feather 
bed I was speaking of—but clearly, yours is the 
very cut of a decent plan, to have bed and supper 
so handy to each other, that a person when they’d 
have the one, need never ask for the other.” 

However, bed or no bed, money or no money, 
Dick Fitzgerald determined to marry the Mer- 
row, and the Merrow had given her consent.— 
Away they went, therefore, across the strand, 
from Gollerus to Ballinrunnig, where Father 
Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning. 

“ There are two words to this bargain, Dick 
Fitzgerald,” said his reverence, looking mighty 
glum. “And is it a fishy woman you’d marry ?— 
the Lord preserve us !—Send the scaly creature 
home to her own people, that’s my advice to you, 
wherever she came from.” 

Dick had the cohuleen driuth in his hand, and 
was about to give it back to the Merrow, who 
looked covetously at it, but he thought for a mo- 
ment, and then says he— 

<i . your reverence, she’s a king’s daugh- 
ter.” 

“ If she was the daughter of fifty kings,” said 
Father Fitzgibbon, “ I tell you, you can’t marry 
her, she being a fish.” 

“ Please your revcrence,” said Dick again, in 





an under tone, “ she is as mild and as beautiful 
as the moon.” 

““If she was as mild and as beautiful as the 
sun, moon, and stars, all put together, I tell yon, 
Dick Fitzgerald,” said the priest, stamping his 
right foot, “ you can’t marry her, she being a 
fish !” 

* But she has all the gold that’s down in the 
sea only for the asking, and I’m a made man if] 
marry her; and,” said Dick, looking up slily, 
“I can make it worth any one’s while to do the 
job.” 

“Oh! that alters the case entirely,” replied 
the priest; “ why there’s some reason, now, in 
what you say: why didn’t you tell me this before? 
—marry her, by all means, if she was ten timesa 
fish. Money, you know, is not to be refused in 
these bad times, and I may as well have the 
hansel of it as apother that may be would not 
take half the pains in counselling you that I have 
done.” 

So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitzgerald 
to the Merrow, and, like any loving couple, they 
returned to Gollerus well pleased with each other. 
Every thing prospered with Dick—he was at the 
sunny side of the world; the Merrow made the 
best of wives, and they lived together in the 
greatest contentment. 

It was wonderful to see, considering where she 
had been brought up, how she would busy herself 
about the house, and how well she nursed the 
children; for, at the end of three years, there 
were as many young Fitzgeralds—two boys and 
a girl. 

In short, Dick was a happy man, and so he 
might have continued to the end of his days, if he 
had only the sense to take proper care of what 
he had got; many another man, however, beside 
Dick, has not had wit enough to do that. 

One day, when Dick was obliged to go to 
Tralee, he left the wife minding the children at 
home after him, and thinking she had plenty to 
do without disturbing his fishing tackle, 

Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs. Fitzgerald 
set about cleaning up the house, and chancing to 
pull down a fishing-net, what should she find be- 
hind it in a hole in the wall, but her own cohuleen 
driuth. 

She took it out and looked at it, and then she 
thought of her father the king, and her mother 
the queen, and her brothers and sisters, and she 
felt a longing to go back to them, 

She sat down on a little stool and thought over 
the happy days she had spent under the sea; then 
she looked at her children, and thought on the 
love and affection of poor Dick, and how it would 
break his heart to lose her. ‘“ But,’ says she, 
“* he won’t lose me entirely, for I'll come back to 
him again, and who can blame me for going to 
see my father and my mother after being so long 
away from them ?” 

She got up and went towards the door, but 
came back again to look once more at the child 
that was sleeping in the cradle. She kissed # 
gently, and as she kissed it a tear trembled for 
an instant im her eye, and then fell on ite rosy 
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cheek. She wiped away the tear, and, turning to 
the eldest little girl, told her to take good care of 
her brothers, and to be a good child herself, until 
shecame back. The Merrow then went down to 
the strand—the sea was lying calm and smooth, 
just heaving and glittering in the sun, and she 
thought she heard a faint sweet singing, inviting 
her tocomedown. All her old ideas and feelings 
came flooding over her mind, Dick and her chil- 
dren were at the instant forgotten, and, placing 
the cohuleen driuth m her head, she plunged 
1D. 

Dick came home in the evening, and missing 
his wife, he asked Kathelin, his little girl, what 
had become of her mother, but she could not tell 
him. He then inquired of the neighbours, and 
be learned that she was seen going towards the 
strand with a strange looking thing, like a cocked 
hat, in her hand. He returned to his cabin to 
search for the cohuleen driuth. It was gone, and 
the truth now flashed upon him. 

Year after year did Dick Fitzgerald wait ex- 
pecting the return of his wife, but he never saw 
her more. Dick never married again, always 


thinking that the Merrow would sooner or later 
return to him, and nothing could ever persuade 





him but that her father, the king, kept her below 
by main force; “ For,” said Dick, “ she surely 
would not of herself give up her husband and her 
children.” 

While she was with him, she was so good a 
wife in every respect, that to this day she is 
spoken of in the tradition of the country as the 
pattern for one, under the name of THE LADY OF 
GoLLERvs. 

The people of Feroe say, that the seal every 
ninth night puts off its skin and gets a human 
form, and then dances and sports like the “ hu- 
man mortals,” till it resumes its skin and be- 
comes a seal again. It once happened that a 
man came by while this took place, and seeing 
the skin, he seized it and hid it. When the seal, 
which was in the shape of a woman, could not 
find its skin to creep into, it was forced to re- 
main in the human ferm, and, as she was fair to 
look upon, the same man took her to wife, had 
children by her, and lived right happy with her. 
After a long time, the wife found the skin that 
had been stolen and could not resist the temp- 
tation to creep into it, and so she became a seal 


again. 





THE MIND, 


SY THOMAS A. WORRALL. 
I. 
Wee—I shall change and fade away, 
And though I change, I shall not die: 
For mind will triumph o’er decay, 
Unquench'd in light—eternity ! 
The grave may quench the body’s breath, 
But spirit cannot taste of death. 


I, 
The soul wil] dwell in mystic light, 
With not @ thought to mar its bliss: 
And in that world so purely bright, 
It will not even dream of this. 
The grave may quench the body's breath, 
But spirit cannot taste of death. 


IIL. 


Mind—vast expanse of life and light— 
Rolling within its earthly bed, 
Reflects by turns the day—the night— 
The joys we feel—the tears we shed. 
The grave may quench the body’s breath, 
But epirit cannot taste of death. 


IV. 


How brief is life !—its utmost years— 
Its breath commingling with distress! 
It was—now is—now disappearzs— 
A spirit in its nakedness! 
The grave may quench the body’s breath, 
But epirit cannot taste of death. 


v. 


The heav'nly life is second birth ; 
By spirit —spirit is refin’d; 
Plesh will resolve itself in earth, 
And mind aseend to purer mind. 
The grave may quench the body's breath, 
But spirit cannot taste of death. 





SPIRIT OF SONG, 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLy. 
I wetcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 
I've bent beneath sorrow’s cold pressure too long; 
I’ve suffered in silence—how vainly I sought 
For words to unburthen the anguish of thought. 
Despair haunts the silent endurance of wrong, 
I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


I weicome thee back—as the Dove to the ark— 

The world was a desert, the future ali dark; 

But I know that the worst of the tempest is past, 
Thou art come with the green leaf of comfort at last; 
Around me thy radiant imaginings throng, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


I feared thee, sweet Spirit! I thought thou wouldst come 
With memory’s records of boyhood and home; 

The home where I laugh'd away youth, and was told 

It would still be my dwelling-place when I grew old: 

But visions of Hope to thy coming belong, 

And I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Bong! 


Thou wilt not, sweet Spirit, thou wilt not, I know, 
Mislead to the fruitless indulgence of woe ; 

That shrinks from the smile that would offer relief, 
And seems to be proud of pre-eminent grief: 
Thou’ lt soothe the depression already too strong, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


There’s a chord that I never must venture to wake— 
The sorrow a loved one hath borne for my sake; 

But her love which no change in my fortunes could chili, 
Her smile of affection that follows me still ; 

Oh! these are the themes I will proudly prolong, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


I welcome thee back, and again I look forth 

With my wonted delight on the blessings of Earth; 
Again I can smile with the gay and the young, 
The lamp is rekindled! the harp is restrung ! 
Despair haunts the silent endurance of wrong, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 
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“ On the Quay de Soudres there lived an old 
woman, who used to sell oranges during one half 
the year, and pilchers during the other. Her 
best customers were the soldiers, to whom, be- 
sides her fruit and fish, she sold another kind of 
merchandize, viz. fortune-telling. Whether this 
old woman deceived herself, or only deceived 
others, I cannot pretend to say, but by all the 
vagabonds of the Quay de Soudres, and by all 
the foreign soldiers in the Police Legion, and the 
Legion of Alorna, she was looked upon as a 
witch. One very wet and stormy evening, after 
the soldiers had almost all returned to their bar- 
racks,a German, named Fritz Klump, presented 
himself to the old woman, who was just preparing 
to shut up her hovel. Fritz was completely in- 
toxicated. 

*“ * Juana, Juana, I want you to tell me what is 
going to happen to me—I have just killed a man 
—I found him in company with my sweetheart. 
He was one of the relic bearers—but that did 
not save him—I have made an end of him ;—now 
our colonel does not like those affairs—therefore 
good Juana, tell me what punishment awaits me.’ 

“*]T have not time this evening,’ replied the 
old woman, who was, probably, not inclined to 
have arything to do with the business, ‘ come 
back to-morrow.’ 

““*T cannot, you must tell me now. I must 
know what will be my punishment before I re- 
turn to the barracks. If the colonel should be 
severe, I have a good pair of legs, and I shall be 
off.’ 

“ During this colloquy, several sailors and 
some of Kay’s soldiers had assembled round the 
old woman’s habitation. Some of the latter pro- 
posed throwing both the German and the witch 
into the Tagus. Fritz,as I have already observed, 
had been drinking, and on hearing this he be- 
came irritable, and, turning to the by-standers, 
he said : 

* * Let any of you touch her at your peril, and 
if you meddle with me—sacrementsker[—have a 
care of yourselves. Come, Juana, come,’ and 
he staggered towards the old woman. 

** * T said before that I will sell you nothing to- 
night. Leave me, or you shall repent of this.’ 

“* But I say that you shall tell me,’ exclaimed 
Fritz, in a passion,‘ and, though you should be 
in league with the devil himself, I will have satis- 
faction of you both. 

“On hearing the name of the devil, every Por- 
tuguese in the group of by-standers crossed him- 
self three times atleast. Fear was stronger than 
curiosity, and the group now retreated from the 
two interlocutors. Fritz advanced to Juana for 
the purpose of forcing her into the wretched 
hovel where she cooked her pilchers and deliver- 
ed her oracles. 

“* Touch me not,’ she exclaimed, ‘touch me 
not, or I say again you shall repent it.’ 

“ Fritz replied only by an oath, and staggered 





forward. The o!d woman stretched out her arm 
to defend herself, and she no sooner touched the 
soldier than he fell at her feet, as if struck by a 
thunderbolt. 

*‘ On seeing this, the bystanders were, for a mo- 
ment, petrified with terror. Juana herself was 
dismayed at what she had done. Fritz was raised 
up; but he showed no sign of life, and it was not 
until he had been bled, and after a lapse of two 
hours, that he at length opened his eyes. How- 
ever, it would have been better for Juana had 
he kept them closed; for as soon as he was able 
to speak, he declared that, just as he was about 
to seize the old woman, he saw, standing beside 
her, a tall black man with fiery eyes, and that 
this black man had felled him to the ground with 
a club which he had in his hand. The most sin- 
gular part of the affair was, that Fritz was now 
perfectly sober, and in all the different interro- 
gatories he underwent, he never varied in his 
story. The result of this investigation was that 
poor Juana was confined in the blackest and 
deepest dungeon of the inquisition, and every 
preparation was being made to perform the se- 
cond act of the ridiculous farce of the beggar of 
Madrid and his sympathetic powder, but luckily 
for the poor old woman, she was saved by one of 
her nieces, who, as if by a sort of inspiration» 
thought of applying to Junot, for whom she one 
day waited at the door, until he came out to 
mount his horse. The soldier, who had now got 
into the hands of the monks, and whose brain 
was excited to a pitch of insanity, positively per- 
sisted in his first statement. Through an aberra- 
tion of intellect he had well nigh become the 
murderer of the poor old woman, who was pray- 
ing for pardon—though too late—to all the saints 
in Paradise, for having had dealings with the 
demons in hell. The real facts of the case were 
these: Fritz, who could not stand very steadily, 
in attempting to walk on the muddy, slippery 
ground, lost his equilibrium on being touched by 
Juana. In falling, his head struck against a 
stone, and from this very natural incident ensued 
all that I have just detailed. M. Magnien, who 
saw Fritz and examined his head, found that the 
contusion had produced considerable injury, and 
that it was, indeed, within an ace of being fatal. 
However, he firmly persisted in his hallucina- 
tion, and never could be convinced that poor 
Juana was nothing more than an innocent ven- 
der of oranges and pilchers. 

““* She is a great magician,’ said he. ‘I did 
wrong to offend her; but she has punished me 


| dearly for it.’ 


“ This affair, which scarcely seems to belong 
to the nineteenth century, was, thanks to our 
exertions, brought to a less awful conclusion 
than the San Benito and the sulphured shirt. 
The Nuncio interested himself for old Juana, 
and the poor creature was sent to a convent at 
Viseu or Ciudad-Rodrigo.” 
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Scarce cy had Ziani, on his return to Venice, 
made the Doge acquainted with the unfortunate 
result of his pacific mission, than he went through 
the city with a throbbing heart, to see if the 
plague had yet taken possession of Daponte’s 
cottage. Malapiero followed him, for Ziani had 
disclosed to him the secret of his love, and he now 
shared the anxiety of his friend. It was neces- 
sary to pass through a considerable part of the 
city, which disclosed many frightful scenes to 
their view. Many of the most populous streets 
were desolate; from several open houses was 
heard the low moaning of its last inhabitant, 
dying alone, amidst the corpses of those most 
loved. Dead bodies were lying on the steps of 
the palaces, whither they had dragged themselves 
to obtain relief. Children were clinging to their 
dead mothers, sucking in the poison from their 
livid, but still cherished lips; and in the midst of 
this frightful scene of misery and horror, men 
dressed in black were seen etelkiug about with 
cold indifference, silently placing the dead on 
carts, and affixing tickets to the houses, bearing 
the frightful word EXTINCT. 

Ziani’s heart was seized with dread and horror, 
but love and anguish gave wings to his steps—he 
flew to Daponte’s dwelling.—The first object that 
struck his sight was the appalling ticket on the 
door. 

In vain did Malapiero endeavour to hold back 
his friend; he rushed pale and like a maniac into 
the hut, crying out, “ Giovanna, Giovanna!” 
But the hut was empty, the bodies had been taken 
away—{urniture and clothes were lying about in 
disorder. Ziani would not quit the hut; he 
wished to die where Giovanna had ceased to 
exist, and Malapiero was obliged to take him by 
main force out of this abode of death. 

As they quitted the cottage, a frightful noise at 
some little distance announced a tumult, and they 
saw an immense crowd of people rushing towards 
the palace of the Doge. 

“ Come, Ziani,” cried Malapiero, “ forget your 
own sorrows !—come, our presence will be ne- 
cessary.”’ 

The people attributed the whole blame of their 
misfortune to the Doge; they thought, and with 
justice, that his imprudent delay on the island of 
Scio was the sole cause of the destruction of their 
fine fleet, and had brought death into their 
houses, instead of the advantageous peace they 
had expected. They were accustomed to the 
greatest sacrifices; they did not shrink from 
shedding their blood in defence of their country, 
but in their own homes, to see the lives of all that 
were dear to them falling a sacrifice to the im- 
prudence of one person, was what they could not 
brook, and they called for vengeance, in the 
voice of despair and rage. The angry populace 


surrounded the palace of the Doge: “ Down from 
the throne,” they cried; “ down with the traitor, 
who has brought us the plague, instead of peace!” 





The Doge placed dependance on the body-guard ; 
but, even amongst these, were fathers and sons, 
who had lost those that were dear to them, so 


that the tumult continued to increase. Vitali 
determined, therefore, to risk every thing, and 
confiding in the love of the people, who had ever 
been devoted to him, he left his palace, and 
erideavoured to tranquilize their minds. With 
stern dignity, arrayed in his ducal dress and or- 
naments, he appeared in the midst of the popu- 
lace, who were preparing to attack his palace. 

‘‘ Here am I, my children!” said he; “ judge 
me if you will—it is not I, but God, who hath 
sent the angel of death amongst us!” 

At the sight of his venerable figure, the people 
drew back an instant, and just at that moment 
Ziani and Malapiero arrived, who endeavoured 
to appease the enraged multitude. But several 
voices again cried out, ** Down from the throne! 
No mercy for the traitor!—down with him!” 
Suddenly a voice was heard from behind, crying 
out, “ make way! make way! where is the man 
that has murdered my wife and children?” With 
these words, an enraged old man pressed forward 
from the crowd, seized the Doge with the fury of 
a maniac, and plunged a dagger in his heart!— 
The unfortunate Vitali sunk a victim to his fate, 
while the assassin walked unimpeded through 
the astonished crowd, holding aloft his bloody 
dagger. 

But Ziani immediately recognised him to be 
old Daponte—he hastily pursued him through 
the deserted streets, and, seizing him by the arm, 
cried : “* wretched man, where is your daughter?” 

Daponte looked at him with a frenzied laugh ; 
* has death, then, spared you?” said he: “ well, 
come then, I will lead you to your bride!” 

He then, without giving any further answer to 
his questions, conducted him through several by- 
streets, to a solitary church-yard. Inacorner of 
it,on a wretched heap of straw, lay Giovanna 
struggling with death. Daponte, when his wife 
and other children had breathed their last, quit- 
ted his home, and, half-frantic, had brought his 
daughter to the cemetery. In the madness of 
despair, he had wished to put an end to the tor- 
ments of his cherished child, and to his own ex- 
istence, and for that purpose had gone into the 
city to procure a dagger. He was there hurried 
along with the throng of the enraged populace, 
and, nearly in a state of frenzy, had struck the 
victim of his vengeance. 

Ziani threw himself on his knees by Giovanna, 
and called loudly on her beloved name.—She 
opened her eyes, and recognised him, and, while 
a sweet smile played over her pale, disfigured 
countenance, she made a sign to him to leave her. 
He thought not on the frightful danger of conta- 
gion, but, raising up the diseased object of -his 
affections, he carried her to his palace, while 
Daponte followed. 

Ziani used eyery means in his power to save 
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their view. Many of the most populous streets 
were desolate; from several open houses was 
heard the low moaning of its last inhabitant, 
dying alone, amidst the corpses of those most 
loved. Dead bodies were lying on the steps of 
the palaces, whither they had dragged themselves 
to obtain relief. Children were clinging to their 
dead mothers, sucking in the poison from their 
livid, but still cherished lips; and in the midst of 
this frightful scene of misery and horror, men 
dressed in black were seen stalking about with 
cold indifference, silently placing the dead on 
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but love and anguish gave wings to his steps—he 
flew to Daponte’s dwelling.—The first object that 
struck his sight was the appalling ticket on the 
door. 

In vain did Malapiero endeavour to hold back 
his friend; he rushed pale and like a maniac into 
the hut, crying out, “ Giovanna, Giovanna!” 
But the hut was empty, the bodies had been taken 
away—furniture and clothes were lying about in 
disorder. Ziani would not quit the hut; he 
wished to die where Giovanna had ceased to 
exist, and Malapiero was obliged to take him by 
main force out of this abode of death. 

As they quitted the cottage, a frightful noise at 
some little distance announced a tumult, and they 
saw an immense crowd of people rushing towards 
the palace of the Doge. 

“ Come, Ziani,” cried Malapiero, “ forget your 
own sorrows !—come, our presence will be ne- 
cessary.”’ 

The people attributed the whole blame of their 
misfortune to the Doge; they thought, and with 
justice, that his imprudent delay on the island of 
Scio was the sole cause of the destruction of their 
fine fleet, and had brought death into their 
houses, instead of the advantageous peace they 
had expected. They were accustomed to the 
greatest sacrifices; they did not shrink from 
shedding their blood in defence of their country, 
but in their own homes, to see the lives of all that 
were dear to them falling a sacrifice to the im- 
prudence of one person, was what they could not 
brook, and they called for vengeance, in the 
voice of despair and rage. The angry populace 
‘surrounded the palace of the Doge : “* Down from 
the throne,” they cried; “ down with the traitor, 
who has brought us the plague, instead of peace!” 
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The Doge placed dependance on the body-guard; 
but, even amongst these, were fathers and sons, 
who had lost those that were dear to them, so 
that the tumult continued to increase. Vitali 
determined, therefore, to risk every thing, and 
confiding in the love of the people, who had ever 
been devoted to him, he left his palace, and 
erideavoured to tranquilize their minds. With 
stern dignity, arrayed in his ducal dress and or- 
naments, he appeared in the midst of the popu- 
lace, who were preparing to attack his palace. 

‘“ Here am I, my children!” said he; “ judge 
me if you will—it is not I, but God, who hath 
sent the angel of death amongst us!” 

At the sight of his venerable figure, the people 
drew back an instant, and just at that moment 
Ziani and Malapiero arrived, who endeavoured 
to appease the enraged multitude. But several 
voices again cried out, ** Down from the throne! 
No mercy for the traitor!—down with him!” 
Suddenly a voice was heard from behind, crying 
out, “‘ make way! make way! where is the man 
that has murdered my wife and children ?”” With 
these words, an enraged old man pressed forward 
from the crowd, seized the Doge with the fury of 
a maniac, and plunged a dagger in his heart!— 
The unfortunate Vitali sunk a victim to his fate, 
while the assassin walked unimpeded through 
the astonished crowd, holding aloft his bloody 
dagger. 

But Ziani immediately recognised him to be 
old Daponte—he hastily pursued him through 
the deserted streets, and, seizing him by the arm, 
cried : “ wretched man, where is your daughter?” 

Daponte looked at him with a frenzied laugh ; 
* has death, then, spared you?” said he: “ well, 
come then, I will lead you to your bride!” 

He then, without giving any further answer to 
his questions, conducted him through several by- 
streets, to a solitary church-yard. Inacorner of 
it,on a wretched heap of straw, lay Giovanna 
struggling with death. Daponte, when his wife 
and other children had breathed their last, quit- 
ted his home, and, half-frantic, had brought his 
daughter to the cemetery. In the madness of 
despair, he had wished to put an end to the tor- 
ments of his cherished child, and to his own ex- 
istence, and for that purpose had gone into the 
city to procure a dagger. He was there hurried 
along with the throng of the enraged populace, 
and, nearly in a state of frenzy, had struck the 
victim of his vengeance. 

Ziani threw himself on his knees by Giovanna, 
and called loudly on her beloved name.—She 
opened her eyes, and recognised him, and, while 
a sweet smile played over her pale, disfigured 
countenance, she made a sign to him to leave her. 
He thought not on the frightful danger of conta- 
gion, but, raising up the diseased object of ‘his 
affections, he carried her to his palace, while 
Daponte followed. 

Ziani used eyery means in his power to save 
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his Giovanna; he never left her bed, and watch- 
ed over her beloved existence, as though he 
would scare away the monster that would rob 
him of her. His care was crowned with success. 
The ferocity of death was subdued by such affec- 
tion, and while himself and Daponte miraculous- 
ly avoided all infection, Giovanna slowly reco- 
vered. 

The assassination of the Doge had thrown all 
well minded people into the deepest affliction. 
The violent death of their chiefs, had already se- 
veral times nearly effected the ruin and destruc- 
tion of their republic; and the dangerous custom 
of rising against their princes on the least pre- 
text, and requiring justification of their conduct, 
by the voice of sedition, was found so pernicious 
that they began to think of powerful means to 
quell such occurrences. At length the only ex- 
isting power, the Guarantia, instituted a grand 
council of seven hundred and forty members, 
who elected from among themselves sixty of their 
most approved men, called Pregadi, in whose 
hands the business of the state was placed, and 
out of which body was formed, in later times, the 
Venitian Senate. The election of the Doge was 
given up to eleven of these. The people sub- 
mitted cheerfuily to this new regulation, and the 
plurality of voices decided for Orio Malapiero; 
as it was principally to the activity and prudence 
of his measures, whereby he exposed his life a 
thousand times to danger, that the cessation of 
the plague was finally to be attributed. 

But Malapicro was totally free from pride and 
ambition; his country was more to him than 
glory and renown, and his penetrating glance 
quickly perceived, that it required a greater 
mind than his own to hold the reins of govern- 
ment at this important moment. With noble 
frankness he presented himself before the elec- 
tors, and modestly declined the honour done him. 
He convinced them, by the force of his elo- 
quence, that the difficult situation of the republic 
required a man who should not only inspire all 
parties with respect for his superior courage and 
strength of mind, but who should draw the eyes 
of the people on him by his riches and distin- 
guished name, and concluded by entreating them 
to transfer the honour they had intended him to 
his friend, Sebastiano Ziani, in whom was com- 
bined all these qualities, and who alone could 
fulfil all these expectations. The electors, 
struck with admiration at the noble-minded 
Malapiero, and convinced of the truth of his rea- 
soning, elected Sebastiano Ziani, without one 
dissentient voice, but on the express condition 
that his connexion with Daponte’s daughter, 
which was now universally known, should be 
immediately broken off; for the vacillating po- 
pulace, which had at first called out loudly for 
the death of the Doge, now mourned him, and 
execrated his assassin. It was, therefore, justly 
conceived that a Doge could never be loved and 
respected who should unite himself to the daugh- 
ter of a murderer. 

Malapiero hastened, overjoyed, to his friend. 
“ The election is over!” he cried out, on seeing 





him, while his eyes sparkled with the conscious- 
ness of having subdued himself. 

Ziani looked at him, and his countenance 
beamed with pleasure as he took his hand:— 
“Heaven has directed the electors!” said he; 
“ for if I can read in your eyes, I think I may 
venture to welcome you as Doge!” 

“Not I!” replied Malapiero; “* Heaven pro- 
tect the electors and my country! You are the 
Doge !” 

Ziani’s countenance was instantly lighted up 
with ardour and enthusiasm; he raised his hand, 
as though taking an oath, and said :—‘* Since my 
people have placed their confidence in me, may 
God grant me energy and wisdom in ruling 
them !—1 swear that I will never render myself 
unworthy of the throne!” 

The enthusiastic friends sunk in each other's 
arms. “JI ama witness of your present oath to 
Heaven,” said Malapiero, “and have a sacred 
right to remind you of its fulfilment!” 

The deputies from the Senate came to salute 
the newly-chosen regent, and to invite him to 
appear before the electors. Ziani went, accom- 
panied by his friend, amid the loud rejoicings of 
the populace, to the palace, where the election 
had taken place, and which was now to be con- 
firmed. He was occupied with the delightful 
sensation of possessing the love of the people, 
and of rendering himself worthy of it: but Gio- 
vanna’s lovely image filled up the back-ground 
of the picture; and the sweet thought frequently 
darted across his mind, of seeing this angel of in- 
nocence sharing the sovereignty with him. Agi- 
tated by these pleasing emotions, he entered the 
hall of the electors—but a cold shivering seized 
him when he heard the conditions. He long 
stood trembling and silent, incapable of compre- 
hending it. Atlength he said, “‘ No! you have 
calculated falsely! Keep your crown, if you 
wish to purchase with it the happiness of my 
mind! Ido not understand governing a people 
who would wish to tear such a deep-rooted affec- 
tion from the breast of their prince: they require 
a tyrant!” 

On saying which, he quitted the astonished 
electors, with pride and coldness, and returned 
to his palace. He hastened to the room inhabited 
by Giovanna and her father, and, embracing 
her with ardour, said :— You are now perfectly 
recovered, my Giovanna, will you still delay be- 
coming my wife ?” 

“No!” she answered softly, and clung to his 
breast; “ but I cannot comprehend how I can 
render myself worthy of you, for I never sus- 
pected that it was the great Ziani I loved; but I 
feel that I belong to you alone!” 

Ziani now pressed old Daponte to allow his 
union with his daughter to take place in the 
evening. He would avoid all parade, and would 
take no farther excuse, as he thought he should 
be able to act much more freely when once Gio- 


vanna was his wife. In the mean time, the peo- . 


ple had become acquainted with the motive of 
Ziani’s open refusal to accept the throne; 
the stronger the general wish became to 
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the government to his hands, the more did their 
hatred increase against the assassin of the Doge 
Vitali Micheli, who now appeared to attach him- 
self with his guilt to Ziani’s fate. A deep mur- 
mur passed from mouth to mouth, like the hollow, 
portentous noise before the eruption of a volcano. 
The people sent deputies to the electors, requir- 
ing that the crown should be again offered to 
Ziani, and insisting on the imprisonment and 
punishment of Daponte and his daughter. Fresh 


deputies came from the Senate: he would not * 


see them, but sent word that on the morrow he 
would make the electors acquainted with his de- 
cision. 

In the meantime, Malapierocalled on his friend 
and used every argument to dissuade him from 
his purpose: he reminded him of his oath, and of 
the time when he once told him, in Constantino- 
ple, that love should be sacrificed for one’s coun- 
try. But all his eloquence was vain. 

* You do not know what you require,” cried 
Ziani, much agitated ; “‘ you would tear from me 
the tutelary genius which would make me a 
father to the people! What has Giovanna todo 
with the crime of her unhappy parent? She is 
an angel sent me from Heaven, and it is only by 
her side that I can fulfil my vow !” 

Malapiero soon perceived that he should lose 
the confidence of his friend, if he urged the sub- 
ject any farther. He therefore inquired kindly 
after Giovanna’s health. Ziani’s heart now 
opened, and he disclosed to him how near he was 
to the happiest moment of his life, as that very 
night she would become his forever. Malapiero 
was startled, as he saw but too well that by this 
rash act the best hopes of his country would be 
destroyed, and the throne for ever lost to Ziani. 
He was silent, but quickly formed his resolution. 

Scarcely had Ziani left his palace to make the 
secret arrangements for his marriage, when Ma- 
lapiero went to old Daponte and his daughter. 
He found Giovanna, her countenance lighted up 
with a heavenly smile, forming her bridal wreath, 
while her father was sitting in a corner of the 
room, absorbed in deep thought, his eyes seem- 
ingly fixed on vacancy. She went cheerfully up 
to him, gave him her hand, and asked: 

“ Are you coming to my wedding? Will you 
now be my friend, as you have ever been my 
Ziani’s?”’ 

* Yes, that will I ever be! 


gard. 
Does your marriage not please him ?” 


* No!” said the old man: “no! I shudder at | 


the wedding. In my breast there is no longer 
place for joy, loaded as it is with the conscious- 
ness of murder!” 

* Oh, my unhappy father!” cried Giovanna, 
embracing him; “ willingly would I sacrifice my 
existence, could I restore you to your former 
peace of mind!” 

* Could you also sacrifice the wreath you have 
made, yonder?” asked Malapiero, significantly. 
» Giovanna lodked at it long, while her eyes 





Lovely creature,” | 
said he, much affected, “I am come hither to | 
prove to you and Ziani the sincerity of my re- | 
But what is the matter with your father? | 





filled with tears, and then said :— Yes, { would 
also sacrifice that !” 

Malapiero new threw off all restraint, and 
candidly related to her what had happened. He 
pointed out to her with enthusiasm, that Ziani 
alone was capable of saving the Republic from 
destruction, and that the country had the sacred 
right of requiring from him the sacrifice of his 
love for Giovanna. 

** Has, then, his great heart not space sufficient 
for his country and for me?” asked Giovanna, 
trembling. 

* No!” cried Daponte, his eyes sparkling with 
unwonted animation. ‘‘ No! you must not be 
his wife! The people are right; the daughter of 
a murderer must not ascend the sacred steps of 
the throne. In the frenzy of despair, I plunged 
a dagger in the heart of the Doge—will you now, 
Giovanna, in the frenzy of love, destroy the still 
greater hopes of your country ?” 

Malapiero took advantage of the disposition of 
the old man: he seized Giovanna by the hand, 
saying :—* You would have sacrificed your bridal 
wreath to the peace of your father; the peace of 
your country is now laid in your hands: here 
stands the friend of yourself and Ziani, but like- 
wise a true citizen, who asks you what you will 
do?” 

Giovanna stood pale and trembling before him, 
looking fixedly at the wild, rolling eyes of her 
father. She then walked slowly up to the table, 


took up the wreath, held it to Malapiero, and 
said, in a low voice, while scarcely able to sup 


port herself: “‘ Here is my sacrifice! Heaven 
protect my country !” 

The old man caught his fainting daughter, and 
laid heron acouch. In great agitation, he seized 
Malapiero, drew hir. towards Giovanna, and 
proudly said, ** See, that is my daughter!” 

Giovanna at length recovered, Her strength 
of mind gave her courage to consent to the plan 


* formed by Malapiero, which was, before night to 


leave the palace secretly with her father, get on 
board a vessel, and flee to some distant country. 
Malapiero promised to induce his friend to accept 
the crown. 

It was scarcely night when Ziani, his heart 
overflowing with affection and joy, returned to 
his palace with a priest, who was to unite him to 
his beloved Giovanna. But he found her apart- 
ments deserted ; a piece of paper, containing the 
following words, lay on the table, beside her 
bridal wreath; 

“ Ziani! you stand between the throne and my 
bridal garland, The country is right; you can 
only choose one of them. The crown is offered 
you by thousands of our poor, unprotected citi- 
zens: the bridal wreath is presented you by the 
hand of an insignificant girl. Your great mind 
will easily distinguish which you ought to accept; 
but, to spare you the struggle, I flee hence. If 
you really love me, do not endeavour to discover 
my t, but render my country happy !” 

can describe Ziani’s feelings!—So near 
the moment of fulfilling his most ardent wishes, 
he saw every thing vanish before him, like the 
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“ Giovanna !” he cried, “ Gio- 

vanna! you have not left me voluntarily! But 
they shall not wrest you from my bosom! Your 
bridal wreath is worth more to me than all the 
crowns in the world!” 

He called all his domestics together—offered a 
large reward to any who might discover traces of 
Giovanna, and rushed out himself in pursuit of 
her. 

During this time, Malapiero had accompanied 
the fugitives to the harbour and procured thema 
vessel, in which they instantly set sail, by the 
clear light of the moon. He then hastened back 
to Ziani’s palace, feeling that he might be of ser- 
vice to his friend. But not finding him there, 
and having long sought him in vain in every part 
of the city, he returned again to the harbour, and 
was alarmed and confounded when he here saw 
Ziani on board his galley, which was just pushing 
off, in pursuit of Daponte and his daughter, whose 
track he had been successful in discovering. To 
detain him was not now to be thought of: he had 
scarcely time to jump on board, and accompany 
his despairing friend. Ziani was determined to 
sacrifice every thing to his affection: he was 
deaf to every other feeling, and stood immove- 
able on the bow of the vessel; his eyes fixed on 
the dark waters, as though he would discover the 
traces of Giovanna’s flight on the bosom of the 


visions of fancy. 


waves, on which the moon-beams were lightly 
playing. 

At length, when the first rays of morn coloured 
the ocean, a vessel was discovered at a distance. 


Ziani was the first to discern it. * Row on!— 
row on!” he cried, “ yonder is my Giovanna !” 
The oars struck deeper into the waves—the gal- 
ley cut quicker through the waters, and brought 
them shortly near the vessel. Ziani soon recog- 
nized Giovanna. She stood at the bow of the 
vessel, as on the morning when she sang to him 
in the fishing-boat, clad in a white dress, glowing 
with the crimson rays of the morning dawn; but 
she made a sign to him to return back ; and when 
he extended his arms towards her, and called on 
her loved name, she cried to him, in a voice of 
earnest entreaty, “ Desist, Ziani, and listen to 
the voice of your country, which calls you”’ 

But Ziani heard her not. “ Ruin to my coun- 
try!” he cried. ‘I despise the throne which 
dishonours such affection!’’ He urged the row- 
ers to ply their oars, and they soon reached the 
fugitive vessel. Neither Giovanna’s affecting 
entreaties, Malapiero’s ardent and persuasive 
eloquence, nor the heavy curses thundered 
against him by old Daponte, were capable of 
restraining Ziani, who seized a board, intending 
to throw it across to the little vessel, when Gio- 
vanna called out to him, inspired with the most 
noble courage : 


“ Terrible man! why do you thus profane our | 


love? If you force your way into this boat, I 
shall seek refuge in the arms of death!” 

Still Ziani heard her not. “ You are own 
Giovanna!” he cried; “and no power of earth 
shall tear you from me!” He threw the board 
hastily across, and was already half over, when 
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old Daponte sprang forwards, brandishing a 
sword, to oppose his passage. 

*T will stand here, between my child and my 
country !” cried he. ‘ Hazard the contest with 
me if you will.” 

Ziani was no longer master of himself: he un- 
sheathed his sword, and, overcome by his passions, 
rushed upon Daponte. When Giovanna saw her 
father and lover engaged in this fearful strive, 
and both bleeding profusely, she quickly fastened 


“the cord of a smal! anchor that was lying on the 


deck of the vessel, round her slender waist, and 
calling out, “ Farewell, my Ziani! I die for you 
and my country! render it happy, and think of 
me !”’ she cast herself courageously into the sea, 
pulling the anchor after her, which drew her 
down to the bottom of the unfathomable deep. 

Struck with horror, the combatants Jet fall 
their weapons. . Ziani would have plunged into 
the waves, to attempt her rescue, had not Mala- 
piero powerfully held him back. The sailors 
also wished to save her, but Daponte opposed 
them. “Leave my child in peace,” he cried; 
** she has chosen her path.”’ 

Ziani lay senseless in the arms of his friend ; 
Giovanna remained firmly anchored at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and the two vessels returned 
slowly back to Venice. 

The populace were informed, by Ziani’s do- 
mestics, of the reason of his hasty departure. 
They had placed all their hopes on this man, and, 
more furious than ever against Daponte and his 
daughter, they ran in crowds to the harbour, and 
had already seized several vessels, to go in pur- 
suit of Ziani and bring him back, when they saw 
his galley returning, and hailed its approach with 
an universal shout of joy. 

Ziani awakened as out of a dream, and looked 
with surprise around him. ‘ Do you hear your 
people call you?” asked Malapiero. “ Do not you 
hear them requiring peace and happiness of you?” 

But Ziani was silent—his eyes fixed on vacan- 
cy. Daponte then seized his hand, saying— 
“Have you forgotten Giovanna’s last words? 
Shall she have sacrificed her life in vain?” 

Ziani did not answer. He looked fervently up 
to heaven, while the big tears rolled down his 
manly cheeks, and stepped silently into the boat 
which was to take him ashore. 

The people pressed round him when he Jand- 
ed, crying out, “ Accept the crown, Ziani!— 
take the crown—you must be our Doge!’ They 
kissed his dress and hands—threw themselves 
down before him—mothers, with their children, 
clasped his knees—the tumult was excessive. 
No sooner did they perceive old Daponte than 
several voices cried out, “‘ There is Vitali’s mur- 
derer! Down with him and his daughter! They 
will also tear Ziani from us!” A number rush- 
ed forward to seize him. Ziani then proudly 
raised his head, and demanded in silence— 

** Whoever dares to lay hand on Daponte,” he 
said, with dignified firmness, “ is a dead man! I 
am now your Doge, and will judge him myself. 
You have chosen me to be your chief, I acqui 
in your wish, but be on your guard, for I 
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the throne with a heart dead to the tender fecl- 
ings of humanity !” 

He was now conducted in triumph, amid the 
shouts and acclamations of the populace, to the 
palace of the Senate, where he informed the 
electors that he was ready to accept the crown. 
Thus did Ziani ascend the throne—but his heart 
remained desolate ! 

Daponte gave himself willingly up to justice. 
Ziani submitted his case to the Senate, and Ma- 
lapiero defended the old man 80 successfully, that 
he was acquitted by this august assembly, in 
consideration of his daughter’s noble sacrifice. 
Daponte then became Ziani’s most faithful at- 
tendant. 

By the firm and wise measures of the new 
Doge, the republic was soon restored to peace 
and tranquility, and again attained its former 
pitch of glory. The people, who idolized their 
present sovereign, but ever considered his mur- 
dered predecessor as a martyr to intemperate 
fury, now loudly expressed their wishes that 
Ziani should unite himself to the beautiful 
Bianca, Vitali’s daughter, and thus endeavour to 
obliterate from her mind the melancholy fate of 
her father. His friends also pressed him to 
marry, hoping that the deep grief which con- 
stantly preyed on his mind might be soothed by 
female tenderness. But Ziani, who lived like a 
hermit in his own palace, remained inattentive 
to the wishes of his friends and the people, and 
gave Bianca’s hand to Malapiero, who already 
possessed her affections. 

During this time, the Emperor Frederick had 
never ceased persecuting Pope Alexander the 
Third, who, finding himself elsewhere insecure 
from the implacable hatred of his rival, and trust- 
ing on the friendship and patriotism of the repub- 
lic, at length took refuge in a monastery at Vi- 
enna, where his wish appeared to be to live re- 
tired. But the republic was proud of having the 
head of the church under its protection ; and the 
Doge, accompanied by the nobles, brought the 
Pope, with great pomp, out of his solitude, into a 
palace prepared for his reception. They offered 
to mediate between him and the Emperor, and 
sent a splendid embassy for that purpose to Frre- 
derick, who dismissed it, however, with contempt, 
and insisted on Alexander’s being given up to 
him. But Ziani, who knew the strength of his 
country, answered firmly in the negative to this 
insulting proposition, and preparations were ac- 
cordingly made for recommencing the war. 

Pope Alexander felt that his fate was now en- 
tirely in the hands of Ziani, and thought it politic 
to use every means in his power to unite the 
Doge’s interest to his own. He had a niece, the 
Duchess Valdrada, whose excessive beauty being 
in as great renown as her immense possessions, 
the richest and most distinguished nobles of the 
country became her suitors. 

Alexander had reserved to himself the disposal 
of her hand, and as he had already rejected seve- 
ral powerful aspirants, he now ardently hoped 
through her means to attach the Doge for ever 

Ao hiscause. He therefore invited her to Venice, 
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where, her beauty and charms far exceeding the 
renown which had preceded her, and being also 
a pattern of every feminine virtue, each wes 


eager to render her homage. Even Ziani ac- 
knowledged that he had never seen a more per- 
fect woman, and paid her the most distinguished 
marks of respect. As the Pope discovered that 
Ziani’s noble figure had made a deep impression 
on his niece, he considered his plan of the union 
to have succeeded, and thought it was now in- 
cumbent on him to speak with the Doge on the 
subject. News arriving at this time that the 
Emperor Frederick was preparing a powerful 
fleet to send against Venice, under the command 
of his own son Otto, the republic, inflamed by 
the exhortations of the Pope, and the glory of 
protecting his sacred rights, did not hesitate 
going out to meet him with only thirty galleys. 
When Ziani went to take leave of the Pope, and 
ask his blessing, the latter said, ‘Go courage- 
ously to battle, my son! my blessing is stronger 
than a thousand swords. I have destined an in- 
comparable jewel for the victor, the hand of the 
Duchess Valdrada.” 

Ziani went out with his squadron to meet the 
enemy, and found Frederick’s fleet on the coast 
of Istria, where a dreadful battle ensued. Ziani 
fought like a lion, with Malapiero and Daponte 
by his side. The latter fell. The superiority of 
the enemy was great, but they could make no 
stand against the bravery and warlike skill of 
the Venitians. Many of the ships were over- 
powered, several were set on fire, and when at 
last Ziani and Malapiero boarded the Admiral’s 
vessel, and made Prince Otto prisoner with their 
own hands, the contest was decided, and the re- 
mainder of the fleet escaped. 

The conquerors returned triumphantly to their 
harbour, laden with booty. Never had the re- 
public gained a more splendid or important 
victory. The news of it had reached Venice 
before them. The Pope was overjoyed, for he 
plainly saw that, after this mighty blow, which 
had thrown the Imperial Prince into their hands, 
the Emperor must now humiliate himself before 
him; in order, therefore, to celebrate the return 
of the victor, he manned a number of vessels and 
sailed from the harbour, accompanied by the 
Senate and the higher order of the clergy, to 
meet the Doge. 

Whilst the warriors of Ziani’s fleet were re- 
joicing and shouting, he stood thoughtful and 
melancholy on the deck of his vessel, looking _ 
down silently on the sea! Malapiere drew near 
him, and, seizing his hand, said :— My Ziani, 
are you now Satisfied with your fate ?” 

Ziani looked at him mournfully; “Iam,” he 
answered—* but do you know what day this is ?” 

It was the feast of the Assumption, the same day 
on which, two years before, Giovanna had buried 
herself in the waves.“ See,” continued Ziani, 
** we shall soon reach the sacred spot where the 
angelig¢ girl sought refuge in the arms of death, 
fro wild frenzy of my passion; and now, 
without any bridal wreath, adorned only with the 
cold laurel, I am passing like a stormy cloud 
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over the watery cotith of my beloved G'ovafifia, 
who lies slumbering there, the sleep of eternal 
rest !” 

Malapiero endeavoured to divert his mind, by 
conversing with him on the importaht advatitages 
of the victory, and ventured to mention the name 
of the beautiful Duchess Valdrada. But Ziani 
shook his head calmly, and said: “1 plainly see 
that you are all calculating falsely! My heart, 
filled with the eternally beloved and sacred 
image of my Giovanna, and love for ty country, 
finds no place for any other feeling.” 

They now perceived, at a distance, thé splen- 
didly adorned vessels, which were cofidticting 
the Pope and his magnificent suite to meet the 
conquerors. The maritiers muttially saluted 


each other with shouts of joy, and as the vessels 
drew up together, the Pope wetit on board the 
Doge’s galley, where hé embraced him before 
all the people. 

“ You are the greatest hero of your time,” said 
Alexander, “ the pride of your coutitry, and the 
I am cote to bring you 


support of the church. 
blessings and thanks !”’ 

Ziani sunk on his knee befvre hith, but the 
Pope, after placing his hands upon him, raised 
him up, and continued: “ But I bring you, also, 
my son, the promised reward; receive from my 
hand Valdrada’s betrothing ring; she will salute 
the victor as his bride!” On saying which, he 
presented an elegant gold ring to the Doge. 

Ziani took it, but his hard trembled, and his 
eyes, which were raised towards Heaven, filled 
with tears. “ Do you know this spot in the sea?” 
he asked his friend in a whisper. Malapiero an- 
swered by a mournful inclination of the head, for 
the ships were now stationary, éxactly on that 
part where the waves had closed over the lovely 
form of Giovanna. Ziani at length recovered 
himself, and, turning to the Pope, said: “ The 
reward you offer me, holy father, is far gréater 
than I merit ; but I am already betrothed !—here 
lies my bride! permit me, in your presence, to 
affiance myself once more to her!” And so say- 
ing, he dropped the ring into the sea, and looked 
anxiously after it as it disappeared atnid the 
lightly curling waves, and sunk beneath to his 
bride, who had found a nuptial couch in the Vast 
depths of the ocean. 

But the Pope, who put a different construction 
on Ziani’s words, replied, “ Well said, noble 
Duke! The sea shall henceforth be your bride, 
you have gained her by force of arms. In re+ 
membrance of this great day, I command that 
you and your successors shall abnually, on the 
feast of the Assumption, wed yourselves in this 
manner with the sea, as a testimony of your so- 
vereignty over her, which I here concede to you!” 

The Venitians shouted with applause at the 
institution of this feast, which so much flattered 
their pride: but Ziani, with a look of deep me- 
lancholy, pressed the hand of his friend, who had 
alone understood him. 

After they had entered Venice if tHampn, 
Ziani sent his prisoner, Prince Otto, 48 & mes- 
senger of peace to his afflicted father, and Venice 





had soon thé proud pleastif® of seeing the Em- 

peror and the Pope brought fo 4 retoticiliation 

— its walls, by the mediation of their great 
re. 

Ziatii temairied iiimarried, and celebrated se- 
veral titties the feast inistitiited by himself atid the 
Pope, on the day of the Assutnption; but ever 
with the sentiment of a sacred, unalterable love 
fot Giovaritia, and he cast down the betrothing 
ritig as a testimony that he remained trie to her 
till death. 

Ninety-one Doves have ascended the ducal 
thtone since Ziani. During the space of six 
hundred yedrs they have celebrated the feast of 
the Marriage with the Sea. But none were at- 
quairited with the deep and tender sentiment 
whith tirged the founder to cast the first ring itito 
the waves, and while they all, in their own vain 
opinions, conceived they were wedding them- 
selves to the sea, as a proof of their power over 
it, its imménse waves were only the silken cur- 
tains to Giovanna’s bridal bed, whereon she slept, 
eribosomed ih the watery chambers of the fearful 
deep, and received the betrothing rings, only as 
a testimony of the tender and inviolable fidelity 
of her Ziatii. 


SPIRIT OF PRAYER, 

PravER is not a smooth expression, or a well 
contrived fort of words, not the product of a 
ready metnory, or a rich invention exerting itself 
in the performance. These may draw the best 
picture of it, but still the life is wanting. The 
motion of the heart Godwards, holy and divine 
affection makes prayer real and lively, and ac- 
ceptable to the living God, to whom it is pre- 
sefited; the pouring out of the heatt to him who 
made it, and understands what it speaks, and 
how it is affected on calling on him. It is not 
the gilded paper and good writing of a petition, 
that prevails with a king, but the moving sense 
of it. And to the king who discerns the heart, 
heart-sense is the sefse of all, and that which 
only he regards. He hastens to hear what that 
spéaks, and takes all as nothing where that is 
silent. All other excellence in prayer is but the 
outside and fashion of it; this is the life of it.— 
Leighton. 

ry aereee 

Were it not something profane to accuse s0 
glorious a benefactor as Shakspeate of any of- 
fence, it might, perhaps, be justly observed, that 
while his works abound with pithy sarcasms on 
the foibles of the comttion people, they have 
never brought into a strong light their nobler 
qualities; even the vittues accorded them are 
the mere virtues of servants, and rarely aspire 
beyond fidelity toa master in misfortune. But 
not how, thank heaven, is it the mode, the cant, 
to affect a disdain of the vast majority of our fel- 
low-creatures—an unthinking scorn for their 
opinions or pursuits; the philosophy of past times 
confused itself with indifference; the philosophy“ _ 
of the present rather seeks to be associated will 
philanthropy. 
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TO AGATHA. 


BY A. C. AINSWORTH. 
Tay say I must not love thee, Agatha; 
Nor press thy trembling band, nor taste the lip, 
Which meeteth mine with a most passionate 
Tenderness. 


Yet wherefore should I not? 
Thy fingers, when I press them, seem like stalks 
From the young breathing flowers, and almost melt 
With passion; they have magic—when thy hand 
Glides up among the curls of my damp hair, 
To press my burning forehead, and to quell 
The unquiet throbbings of my troubled brain, 
They touch the nerve that leads unto my heart; 
And even as the delicate rod conducts 
To eatth the forked lightning, so there flies, 
Quicker than thought, adown that tremulous string, 
A fetterless delirium. 


The leaf 
Of the red rose in summer, hath no tint 
Like that which dwells upon thy pleasant lip; 
And the rich pulp of the blue bursting plum, 
No sWeeter is, nor softer. 


Summer streams, 
Careering on with a most cunning melody 
Through leaves and blossoms, give to me no tone 
Like the fich ’wildering music of thy voice; 
I lean on thee and listen, till my soul 
Is fraught with dreariness—mine eyes grow dim ; 
And then I sink to slumber, filled and faint, 
With a most holy luxury. 


I awake, 
And find thee clasping me--my hand in thine— 
Thy tenderest look is on me, such a look 
Might tempt the highest angel vo his fall. 


Ia it so strange, my Agatha, that when 

A blight is coming on my early years, 

And men bow coldly to me—and heed not 
My bosom’s lonely yearnings—I[ should turn 
To rest my weary head near thee—and seek 
A consolation from thy cherished love? 


I have no want with thee; do I wish flowers? 
Thou hast a chaplet Woven curiously, 

By thine own fingers, from the trailing vines, 
And the bi , for my brow: 
Do I ask music? The rich instrament 

At thy command, as at a spirit’s touch, 

With a sweet prelude trembles—then it fades 
Into the melody of voice—thy song 

Comes forth in wildness—with each note as clear, 
As if it bubbled from the deep cool wave 

Of the heart's crystal fountain—then | breathe 
But music—all the world seems harmony, 
And thou, my Agatha, a living tone! 





With me thou sittest to outwatch the stars; 
And hear the moan of the uncertain wind ; 
They hold a deep communion with our spirits— 
They touch the links of that mysterious chain, 
We feel, yet cannot see— 


Btill no dark thoughts 
Distard us, as We trace the fading lights 
In the blue heaven, whose beauty God hath made 
A language unto man— 


On, Agatha— 
Regard out worship holy, and our love 
As that on which pure spirits gladly look ; 
And let ws never part--nor ever need 
Words that forbid our mecting—nor lay down 
Our broken hearts a sacrifice—but live, 
And love, as we do now, and bid the world 
Defiance. 





Original. 
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Written on a Visit te the Fair Mount Water-works, 
Philadelphia. 
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Wruat beauty and brightness 
Inhabit that wave, 
Where those swan-birds their plumage 
Of purity lave: 
Rowing on, rowing on, 
With a grace and a glow, 
Not brighter above 
Than their shadows below. 


II. 


There, the waters leap up 
To the high-vizor’d hill, 
Their green margia’d fountains, 
With freshness to fill : 
While away—far away— 
Piercing up through the skies, 
The eve-gilded spires 
Of the city ariee. 


Those hills in their romance 
Of scenery seem, 

By the summer's bright wand, 
Like a fairy-land dream. 

And each maiden with eyes 
Full of lustre and love, 

Like some Peri just come 
From the star fields above. 


IV. 


Oh, where are there maidens 
So sy!ph-like and fair, 

With brows pure as snow 
Touch'd by Ararat’s air; 

As they who the Schuylkill 
At evening seek, 

And rival the rose 
With the love-lighted cheek ? 


Vv. 


So bright each enchantment, 
I fancy me where, 
Philosophy dwelt 
With Athenia’s fair; 
That I see ali the bowers 
Epicurus once wove, 
Round the temples of pleasure, 
And music, and love. 


VI: 


Yes, yon is our Athens, 
And here are the groves, 

Where Beauty, delighting 
Philosophy, roves. 

Where nature stil! reigneth 
As nature began, 

For the pride of the stars 
And the pleasure of man. 


vil. 


Fiow on thou bright wave 
To thy bridegroom, the sea, 
Sinzing on, singing on, 
Like bird on the tree. 
And oh, may our course 
To its final decline, 
Be all brightness and calmness, 
And pureness, like thine! 
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seem’d to be, The star of the goodly 
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*19m weary of dancing now,” she cried $ 
66 Here tarry a moment==I°ll hide===-I9ll hide! 


And Lovell be sure thou’rt the first to trace, 

The clue to my secret lurking place. 

Away she ran=<and her friends began 

Each tower to search, and each nook to scan$ 

And young Lovell cried, **Oh where dost thou hide? 

I¥m lonesome without thee, my own dear bride. 
Oh the Mistletoe Bough? 


Ill. 


They sought her that night, and they sought her next day, 
And they sought her in vain, when a week pass’d away! 
In the highest===the lowest===the loneliest spot, 

Young Lovell sought wildly, but found her not. 

And years flew by, and their grief at last, 

Was told as a sorrowful tale long past 

And when Lovell appear’d, the children cried, 


66See! the old man weeps for his fairy bride. 


Oh the Mistletoe Bough?! 
IV. 


At length an oak chest that had long lain hid, 
Was found in the Castle=---they raised the lid=== 
And a skeleton form lay mould’ring there, 
In the bridal wreath of the lady fair! 
Oh! sad was her fate! In sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest 
It clos’d with a spring=<and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a living tomb? 

Oh the Mistletoe bough! 


bough! 
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In my last number I attempted to describe the 
feelings of a being who had imbibed the idea of 
an endurance of life, beyond all other earthly 
things. This superstition, it is well known, has 
existed ever since the time of our Saviour’s cru- 
cifixion—and arose from a circumstance too well 
known to require of me a repetition. 

Among all ranks and conditions of men—the 
most learned as well as the ignorant—there has 
prevailed an opinion, that by some means a few 
were premonished of approaching death. I ac- 
knowledge that, in proportion to the knowledge 
of the persons who professed this opinion, was 
the importance of the agent of their premonition ; 
and this circumstance has often been used as an 
argument against the existence of the fact, and, 
perhaps, with truth. Yet I do remember those 
whose ideas were in general respected, and who 
appeared to draw their argument from some cer- 
tain data, and yet they admitted that we might 
not only be, but that many within their know- 
ledge actually were, forewarned of their death. 

“ May not,” would they say, “ the soul which is 
an emanation from God, sometimes be permitted 
to catch a glimpse in prospective? or will not the 
Being who regards the good of the creatures he 
has formed, sometimes suffer that the good angel 
that is about them should announce impending 
danger ?—And, as to the particular medium of 
information, the most effectual would certainly 
be that which is in accordance with their belief: 
so that, admitting the fact, the probability is, that 
different classes would be differently informed, 
according to the impressions of their infancy or 
their acquired belief.” But, argument aside, I 
state it as a fact, that this belief has extensively 
existed in the Old Colony, and, perhaps, at this 
time influences a few of its inhabitants. 

Some years ago—subsequent, however, to the 
period in which I placed the existence of the 
person in my last number—I was informed that a 
young woman in the neighbourhood was labour- 
ing under a delusion which would probably prove 
fatal to her. On enquiring, I learned that she 
had been led by a dream, once or twice repeated, 
to believe that her end was near, and, although 
then in perfect health, the impression of the 
dreams was so strong that her mind was ardently 
affected: instead of directing her attention from 
the subject, she was continually émployed in 
some means of eliciting a contradicti@.-or con- 
firmation of the fears which her dreams excited. 

She had repeatedly turned to the bible, and 
opened its sacred page to find some satisfaction, 
and had as often found “ thou shalt die and not 
live,” written as with a pen of fire; to whatever 
source of information she turned, the same inti- 
mation of the dark, irrevocable decree, seemed 





to be made. It is not my object to state the gra- 


dation of her misery and its consequences—few 
who read this article can have any sympathy 
with an humble being at that distance. I shall 
barely sketch the operations of her mind, as they 
appeared in her conversations, or rather solilo- 
quies. 

It may be natural to suppose that such a per- 
son could have but little intercourse with the 
beings around her—she was usually in solitude; 
frequently wandering in the fields at a distance 
from the house, and would often be absent during 
the whole day. 

It was in one of these wanderings that I met 
her, for the first time, after the commencement 
of her mental malady: she bad strayed more than 
a mile from her home, and had seated herself 
upon a rock, on the edge of the bay, in the most 
solitary part of that portion of Kingston called, 
with great propriety, Rocky Nook. 

On discovering the unhappy female, I ap- 
proached as if I had not heard of the change; 
when the ceremonies of acquaintance were over, 
she knew me, but appeared to feel that our ex- 
istence had nothing in common at present. 

With a feeling that had more curiosity than 
sympathy in it, | endeavoured to lead the con- 
versation to her situation, anxious to show my 
skill at argument—anxious, like thousands of 
phlegmatic scholars, to argue a being out of a 
belief in the existence of that which they feel 
they possess. 

To discourse of that which was all her thoughts, 
was no difficult task for the unfortunate Mercy. 

* You will not,” I said, “ assuredly, attach im- 
portance to dreams, which you must feel, from 
every night’s production, are undefinable and 
contradictory; and the accidental discovery of a 
verse in scripture, can be no intimation of a fate, 
because the passage was there before you opened 
the book—if these are conclusive, I should have 
been a good and a rich man long since.” But 
the restlessness of her eye convinced me that I 
was arguing in vain. 

Mercy waited some time, after I had ceased to 
speak, before she attempted to answer. 

“*] will answer a fool,’” said she, gazing 
across the hay, “ ‘ according to his folly, lest he 
be wise in his own conceit.’ I trust not to 
dreams, nor visions, nor texts; they may inti- 
mate, but I am sure—and yet why deride any 
source of knowledge ;—that your dreams contra- 
dict, is a proof that they do not foretell—but 
when they come strong and clear, when day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 
eth forth knowledge of the events, shall we de- 
spise the facts for the medium through which 
they were conveyed? No—when the intimation 
—_ to a proof, the most incredulous will be- 

ve. 
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* But I, what r I believe. I feel, and you 
can see it—I fi at my frame wastes with a 
more than na decay. Were my sinews 
strong as the s that are heaped upon these 
unproductive fields, they would yield to my 
stronger conviction. I have tried, tried to con- 
vince myself it was Mot so.” She arose, and as 
she stood between me and the thin mist upon 
the water, her emaciated form scarcely obstruct- 
ed my sight. She proceeded without apparently 
noticing my presence: “I have said, I have 
youth and health; I will enjoy life, and its plea- 
sures shall prolong its term; I will go forth as at 
other times, and walk in the lightof my eyes, and 
the understanding of my heart; but my fate was 
on my brow, and mankind paused to read it; I 
planted the violet and it bloomed, but the saltness 
of my tears dried up its roots, and it Wi:hered as I 
was gazing upon it. I have asked at every foun- 
tain of knowledge, I have looked up to the hea- 
vens, I have gazed upon the expanse of waters, 
I have searched in the sacred scriptures, and 
it is written in all, in letters te sear the eye and 
dry up the heart,‘ there is but a step between 
thee and death.’ And shall I combat it, shall I 


oppose an obstinate incredulity to the decrees of 
heaven, which are written on every cloud that 
passes? No,I cannot, the mind may oppose, but 
the body is going down to its habitation ;—I have 
a fondness for life,” she continued, “* a fondness 
which, if any earthly love may be admitted, might 


plead some excuse for its existence. But all 
hope is blasted, those treasured dreams of plea- 
sure are all dissolved, the dread reality of death 
forbid their enjoyment. 

“The dim smoke that rests upon the blue 
heights of Monument “3 

I would that my readers could catch a glimpse 
of the being as she stood before me at that mo- 
ment: we were on a projecting point of the fish- 
ing rocks that overhang the north-western part 
of Plymouth Bay; a flood tide had covered the 
flats and half islands, whose nudity occasionally 
disfigures that beautiful basin of water—the 
bright expanse of waters was rippled as the 
stronger current of the channel was opposed by 
a western breeze; large strips of the bay, where 
the sea grass floated and defended it from the 
wind, was smooth as the brow of infancy when 
shielded by the hand of maternal love. Mercy 


had advanced to the very edge of the reck which . 


topped over the channel, her thin arm was ex- 
tended and her long hair was swept out by the 
wind. The luridness, not of anger nor grief, but 
of deep impassioned feeling was in her eyes, as 
they alternately rested upon me and the object 
of their contemplation. 

“The dim smoke that rests upon the blue 
heights of Monument,” said she, “is not more 
evanescent than our life—when the summer heats 
have passed, the storms of winter shall blanch its 
top, but, ere then, we may—I must, I must be 
chilled by other colds than winter’s :—moistened 
mot by the blessed dews that I have drank from 
the dripping herbage. No, the chilliness of the 

\ grave shall lie round me, the dark moisture of 





the sepulchre shall be on me; my eyes, that have 
gazed with such joy upon these scenes, that even 
now look with a mournful pleasure, as they are 
fading from me, they shall be closed in the dark- 
ness of death, nor ever open again in this earthly 
life.” 

It was some months before I visited again the 
neighbourhood of this unfortunate person, but I 
learned that the melancholy had increased with 
the diminution of her strength, and that it would 
be impossible for her to outlive the week. 

The next evening I received a message from 
her, inviting me to the house. With sympathy 
for her sufferings, and, my heart this moment 
tells me, with too much curiosity to know how 
she would appear in her near view of death, I 
hastened immediately across the fields, and was 
there before the messenger returned. On en- 
tering the house, [ learned that a change in her 
appearance had induced her parents to believe 
that her end was very near. Could I at this mo- 
ment express the feeliags which I experienced 
on entering the chamber, it would, perhaps, ex- 
cite no emotion, if, indeed, they varied materially 
from those which are common to all who enter 
the chamber of the dying. The half receding 
step, the suppressed breath, the fixedness with 
which we gaze upon the object of solicitude, all 
these are natural to all who feel; and all who 
enter such a scene will feel. 

** | have sent for you,” said Mercy, as she at- 
tempted to lay her bony hand on mine—* I have 
desired to show you thatI am changed, not less 
in mind than in body. Oh, how I clung to life, 
how I doated on earth and all that it has—the 
very certainty of my death made me wish to en- 
joy it more. I have envied the cattle upon the 
hills, for they had freedom and life—nay, I would 
have changed with the very flower that my hand 
had planted; this you know, and I have wished 
that you should see that my desires are changed. 
That affection, my friend,’ continued she, 
“ which was placed on earth, has now a higher 
object, and I may say that I would not live always. 
But yet one feeling is earthly ¢hat is not yet con- 
quered.” Her eye turned slowly toward one who 
was reclining from the window. ‘‘ He suffers— 
but I warned him months since; I urged him by 
the faithfulness of his love to leave me—but with 
the devotedness of despair, he has clung to me, 
although he felt that I was fast passing from his 
grasp. He hassupported me when exercise was 
beyond my strength, he has wished me witha 
devotedness that bespeaks a More than human - 
passion; his affection has appeared more than 
earthly, ‘ it is passing the love of woman.’ Could 
I forget that, did that not hold me,I should go 
in pec ., ’tis the last tie that binds me to earth, 
and I feel now that it must be rent asunder. 
William,” said she, the young man turned from 
the window, and was at once by her side. 

She made an effort to extend her hand, he 
seized it in both of his, and kneeled by the side 
of the bed. 

“ William, I feel that we must part.” “ But 
not now,” said the agonized youth, “ not now, 
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Mercy—you will, I hope, be spared to us long.” 
“ Even now,” continued she, “ I am entering the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. You have 
watched, oh, be at peace with him that smiteth, 
and kiss the red.” 

The young man was attempting to speak, when 
she said: “ Do not reply—if earthly love is sin- 
ful, we have sinned much, William; but heaven 
can witness in your behalf, that what there is of 
purity in human love you have shown me. But, 
oh, let my father be called.” 

In a few minutes he entered. “ Father, dear 
father,” said the dying daughter, “ I must leave 
you now—oh, let me hear your last, last blessing 
—pray for me; ’tis the last prayer you can utter 
in my behalf.” 

“ Let us pray,” said the father, and he kneeled 
beside his placid child. 

Years have passed since that solemn hour— 
pains and sickness, misfortunes, and every cala- 
mity but vice, has fallen to my lot, but none of 
these, nor the more Lethean draught of prospe- 
rity, have been able to eradicate one incident of 
this night from my mind. Insolemn contempla- 
tion ’tis with me; in dreams and visions of the 
night I have seen it, with all the imposing dis- 
tinctness of that impressive hour; its recollection, 
while it shows how calm and placid may be the 
dying saint, convinces that that serenity and 
peace must be derived from conscious purity. 

The good man’s words were just audible at the 
extremity of the room, and when he had finished 
one of thosegolemn appeals to God, in which the 
pious resignation of the Christian was conspicu- 
ous over the subdued expectations and hopes of 
a doating father; when he had poured out before 
that Being the ardent desire of his soul, when he 
had prayed—and not mingled one earthly wish 
in his petition—no, not even to ask for life— 
* Strengthen her hopes,” said the afflicted solici- 
tor, “ increase her confidence —let these, her last 
hours, be hours of peace, and may our lamen- 
tations be hushed, in knowing that she is with 
thee.” 

When his petition was closed, a new serenity 
appeared upon the countenance of the dying 
Mercy, and, for a moment I believed she might 
yet be spared. Subsequent painful experience 
has taught me to draw no favourable omen from 
that new, that almost heavenly brilliancy, which 
sometimes marks the eyes of the dying. 

** Have you any request,” said the yet kneely 
ing father. 

* Could I wat bear your and William’s voice,” 
said she “ joining in my favourite tune.” 

To some, it may be supposed that this was an 
hour in which the afflicted father could scarcely 
join in music; such, however, would do well to 
remember, that singing makes with the chris- 
tian, in that land, a part of real devotion. With 
tuneful, but trembling voices, William and the 
submissive father commenced the tune which 
Mercy had almost sanctified to them, by her re- 
cent frequent repetitions of it. It was slow and 
mournful, and derived much of its applicability 
from the words to which it was set: 








| 
| 
| 


Firm was my ns, my Oe bright, 
And I presumed ’twould be night, 


Fondly I said within my heart, 
Pleasure and peace shall ne’er rt, 
But I forgot thine arm was . 
That made my mountain stand so long 

The voice of William,ceased almost with the 
first line. The father, however, continued, and 
even Mercy joined in the exercise, when her 
voice suddenly ceasing, her father stopped—the 
pure soul of his sainted child had fled from earth- 
ly love and earthly friendship, to the bosom of a 
heavenly and eternal rest. 

Death, however visible its approach, surprises 
the living, and the father, as he felt that the 
dearest object of his earthly love had faded from 
him, joined the less submissive William in well 
deserved tears. 

I turned from this scene to the window; the 
silence of the night was fitted for the feelings 
which such an hour must create; the rich light 
of a harvest moon was resting upon the hills, that 
rose beyond the peighbouring river, whose gush- 
ing current was all that disturbed the hallowed 
quiet of that eventful hour; a dim wreath of mist, 
which rose thin and lightly from the stream, for 
a moment assumed a form that almost cheated 
my senses—but it faded, and I was aroused to 
the painful realities of the night by the hysteric 
sobs of the bereaved William. 


EEE 
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Let this idea dwell upon our minds, that our 
duties to God, and our duties to man, are not 
distinct and independent duties, but are involved 
in each other; that devotion and virtue are not 
different things, but the same thing, either in 
different points of progress or circumstances of 
situations. What we call devotion, for the sake 
of distinction, during its initiatory and instru- 
mental exercises, is devotion in its infancy; the 
virtue which, after a time, it produces, is devo- 
tion in its maturity; the contemplation of Deity 
is devotion at rest; the execution of his com- 
mands is devotion in action. Praise is religion 
in the temple, or in the closet; industry, from a 
sense of duty, is religion in the shop or field; 
commercial integrity is religion in the mart; the 
communication of consolation is religion in the 
chamber of sickness; paternal instruction is re- 
ligion on the bench; patriotism is religion in the 
public.—From a Sermon of Rev. J. Francis. 


———<— 


Itis a great mistake to imagine that the pursuit 
of learning is injurious to health. We see that 
studious men live as long as persons of any other 
profession. History will confirm the truth of this 
observation. In fact, the regular,calm and uni- 
form life of a student conduces to health, and re- 
moves many inconveniences and dangers, which 
might otherwise assault it, provided that the su- 
perfluous heat of the constitution be assuaged by 
moderate exercise, and the habit of the body be 
not overcharged with a quantity of aliment in- 
compatible with a sedantry life. 
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